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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


France is happy in having as figurehead a striking 
figure. President Poincaré is more than a figurehead, 
but not less he symbolises in his person the French 
State. It is always unlucky, though not unusual, when 
one who occupies a place of ornament and dignity is 
not ornamental. But M. Poincaré fills the part every 
way. He has personality, French personality of the 
best sort. His distinction of mind, fine, clear, logical, 
agrees with, perhaps accounts for, his felicitous clear- 
cut speech. He has so emphasised Anglo-French good 
understanding that other Powers cannot reasonably 
think they are being talked at. ‘‘ Co-operation which 
does not exclude the participation of any other Power 
and which tends, on the contrary, to the maintenance 
of the European understanding.’’ This is the right 
note. 


There might be something really personal in the wel- 
come given to M. Poincaré, though the public here 
knows little of him. It is but a short time, after all, 
since his name has come prominently before Europe. 
But London would seem to have realised that in receiv- 
ing M. Poincaré it was doing something very different 
from receiving M. Loubet or M. Falliéres, worthy men, 
no doubt, but any other bourgeois would have done as 
well. A better man now stands for a better France. 
Who is to complain if, on an enthusiastic occasion, he 
sees the past in the rose-colour of the present? 


“‘Is it not decreed by the very nature of things that 
the two peoples of Great Britain and France should ever 
be associated for the progress of civilisation and the 
maintenance of peace in the world?’’ The history of 


the ‘‘ dear neighbours ’’ seems to show that ‘‘ the nature 
of things’’ was remarkably slow in asserting itself. 
It is not of much use to blink the truth. Countries that 


have common interests will associate themselves for 
common ends. It is not ideals nor the nature of things 
that binds them. Nations combined for ideals in the 
Middle Ages and fought for them; but not now. 


The German Emperor might well feel some elation, 
when reviewing, in his speech at the North German 
Yacht Club’s regatta on Wednesday, the progress of 
German watermanship in his time. ‘* When I came to 
the throne there were eight schools which devoted them- 
selves to rowing. Now there are three hundred and 
sixty.’’ This is not brag: it is just satisfaction at the 
attainment of a great end deliberately pursued. The 
Emperor deftly correcied the flamboyance of the burgo- 
master of Hamburg’s oratory by the reminder that 
German progress on the water can go on only “if 
Heaven allows us to enjoy peace as we have enjoyed it 
hitherto ’’. 


There has been a battle between the Serbs and the 
Bulgarians, but officially the two countries are still at 
peace. Unfortunately the Servian Chamber has met 
under the excitement of the news, and it is quite pos- 
sible that a vote of no confidence in the Cabinet will 
be carried. In that case, M. Pashitch will hardly be 
able to hang on. Meanwhile the Servian Prime 
Minister is doing his best, and he has M. de Hartwig’s 
great influence behind him. All the Balkan States are 
preparing documents to submit to the Tsar, and except 
in Servia the Governments still have the situation in 
hand. Even the Turks have executed some of 
Mahmud Shevket’s murderers, and Constantinople 
keeps calm. 


Austria has answered the Tsar’s telegram through a 
declaration in the Hungarian Parliament. Upholding 
the principle of Balkan independence, she tries to 
exhibit Russia as a dictator. The relations between 
these two Powers are most correct, but Russia is 
doubtless happy at having recovered some of the ground 
lost in 1908. The Conference of Ambassadors has 
expressed no opinion on Russia’s independent action, 
which has however made it difficult for Europe as a 
whole to intervene. Another such step and the Con- 
ference will become useless. 
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Both the French and the German Parliaments are | made remarks at a public dinner which, in the opinion 
busy with Army Bills, but in very different moods. of certain Radicals, are improper and indelicate to 


The Reichstag has sanctioned the new increases by a 
vote unanimous except for the Poles. The Socialists 
have indeed protested that a better Government would 


the last degree. General Count Gleichen appears to 
be a very blunt and forthright soldier, who in a fit 


_of pardonable temper has run a considerable risk of 


have avoided the necessity for such a Bill, but are con-— 


centrating on its financial side in the hope of establish- 


ing a graduated income tax. In France the Extreme 
Left is busy obstructing. The difference is all in favour | 


of Germany, though it is only fair to France to admit 
that the spirit of the country is good and that in French 
politics obstruction is generally a sign of impotence. 


William Klare, who called himself a German dentist, 
but was in reality a souteneur, has been sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude under the Official Secrets 
Act as a spy. He made a mistake in trying to bribe 
a Portsmouth hair-dresser named Rosenthal. Why 
he selected him did not appear, but Rosenthal intro- 
duced him to an officer who straightway provided 
the materials for a trap for Klare. A book asked 
for by Klare and described as a highly confidential 


breaking the King’s Regulations with language about 
men of peace who want to ‘‘down”’ the Army. He 
seems indeed to have publicly suggested that Mr. Keir 
Hardie and Mr. Carnegie would, in the event of its 
passing, come well within the provisions of the Mental 
Deficiency Bill. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill was hot upon the General’s heels 


_in the House on Wednesday. We have looked into 


document was handed to him, and he was immediately , 


arrested. The very fact of the book’s existence being 
known outside official circles, it was said, was pre- 


judicial to the State. How did Klare get to know of | 


it? Neither he nor Rosenthal was in official circles. 
The prisoner’s defence was an accusation of a plot 
against Rosenthal and the officer. 


Jamaica has appealed to the Imperial Government to 
make representations at Washington of the injury 
which the proposed American tax will inflict on the 
banana industry. While to some the necessity will 
serve to show what the West Indies would gain if 
they became American, to others it will be a proof of 


te | overwhelming evidence that all is not well—evidence 


connexion. The appeal reminds us of a story told of 
a Canadian Minister who went to Japan with a view 
to certain negotiations. 
officials, was put to much inconvenience, and made no 
progress till one day he asked the British Minister 
to intervene. A note from the Minister in Tokio 
got him an immediate interview with a member of the 
Japanese Cabinet, and his business went through with 
no more delay. 


The House of Commons did a stroke of positive 
business on Wednesday in guaranteeing a loan of 
3,000,000 for the development of the Sudan. The 
Sudan, according to the report of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, needs but a small capital outlay 
for irrigation and public works to yield imperially a 
hundredfold. Lord Kitchener, in his report, pointedly 
expressed his satisfaction that the Government intended 
to guarantee the loan. Without a Government 
guarantee the Sudan could not raise the money ; and, 
naturally, if the Sudan goes to pieces, the Treasury 
will suffer. 


The resignation of Sir Archibald Hunter of his post 
as Governor of Gibraltar has at last been officially 
announced. It has been an open secret for many weeks 
past that his return to Gibraltar, even for a time, was 
quite out of the question. That there are certain prob- 
lems connected with the better regulating of affairs in 
Gibraltar is unquestionable, but that these can be dealt 
with without any serious difficulty is equally so. 
Unfortunately Sir Archibald Hunter managed to intro- 
duce his proposed reforms in a manner calculated to 
set the civil and military classes at Gibraltar at logger- 
heads. Such bungling is deplorable, and does not 
render easier the task of his successor to the Governor- 
ship. We wish Sir Herbert Miles all success in his 
new command. 


One would think that Radicals would just now be 
a little shy of words like ‘‘impropriety’’ or ‘ in- 
delicacy ’’. General Count Gleichen does not find 
them so. It seems that General Count Gleichen has 


He saw only the smaller | 


one or two reports of Count Gleichen’s speech, and 
we must confess we find very little politics in it. We 
find much soldierly impatience with frothy and silly 
talk about ‘‘ militarism’’, which no sensible person, 
in politics or out, takes at all seriously. We find no 
‘** political invective of a partisan character’’, unless 
zeal for the honour of the Services and the very 
rough edge of a soldier’s tongue can be so described. 
Moreover, General Count Gleichen has already ex- 
pressed his regret for ‘‘ certain injudicious references ’’. 
This would seem to close the ‘‘ incident ’’, even accord- 
ing to the Government’s view of the correct way in 
which ‘‘ improprieties’’ and “indiscretions ’’ should 
determine. 


Lord Roberts at the Quéen’s Hail on Wednesday 
was as little tender as General Count Gleichen of 
the people who talk of ‘* militarism ’”’, ‘‘ pressed men ” 
and the ‘‘ liberty of the subject’’. His advice to the 
National Service League was to concentrate upon get- 
ting the enemy into the open. Till now they have 
always retired behind the defence that ‘‘ all is well’’. 
That defence can hardly much longer stand against the 


that even Mr. Seely has in his heart already 
accepted. ‘‘ One volunteer is worth ten pressed men”’, 
as a second line of the Government’s defence of their 
Territorials, will not do. It is immediately countered 
with ‘‘ One trained man is worth ten men untrained ”’. 
Besides, there are not even enough untrained men 
under the present system. 


A debate on parliamentary procedure to-day is always 
in effect a debate at the expense of the House of 
Commons. Every head which fell during the Terror 
only brought France nearer to the end of the Terror and 
the Revolution; so every Bill, every debate, gagged or 
guillotined in the House of Commons, only brings 
England nearer to the end of the present parliamentary 
system. We may regard the debate this week on 
parliamentary procedure in the same light as we regard 
all the others on the subject since this Government 
has been in office. The Government has a political 
philosopher, Lord Morley—we wonder does he really 
think that the House of Commons in its form to-day 
is not being destroyed inevitably by the gag and. 
guillotine ? 


Hence Lord Selborne, whether he was thinking of this 
or not, was obviously right this week when he declared 
the House of Commons was “‘ going’’. It is im- 
possible that for long you can have in health and vigour 
—in bare existence indeed—a House of Commons whose 
very origin and aim and end is free speech, and yet 
which is constantly, almost ceaselessly, gagged and 
guillotined. It is true the Radicals may retort that the 
Unionists have closured hard, too, in their time. The 
Unionists have. Perhaps they have been the Constitu- 
tionalists or the Girondists of this movement against the 
House of Commons. But now the Radicals are the 
Hébertists and Dantonists. 


Lord Lansdowne made a strong speech on the 
Land question in England at Matlock on Saturday. 
It will be very distasteful to Unionists who, in this 
matter of small holdership, still wish to dabble in the 
shallows; for Lord Lansdowne takes a bold plunge 
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into deep water. He knows that deep water is better 
for the strong swimmer than shallow. The Govern- 
ment took a frightened header into the shallows, and 
have struck their heads against the rocks—for their 
smallholder policy has turned out a wretched failure. 


Lord Lansdowne is ready to go far. He advises 
the Unionist Party to adopt a policy by which the 
whole of the purchase-money for the land shall be 
found by the State whenever the right kind of small- 
holder or farmer turns up. When we advised as much 
in the SaruRpay Review the wise heads began to shake. 
No doubt all the cranks and extremists of theory will 
be horrified at Lord Lansdowne’s speech. The extreme 
self-aiders will see blank ruin in it; the extreme State- 
aiders will be scandalised at the idea of employing 
public money to make people in the end largely inde- 
pendent of the State or local authority! It will be 
gall and wormwood indeed to those who would solve 
all human difficulties by means of rigid principle. But 
those who care more for the peasant on the earth than 
the principle in the air will rejoice in Lord Lansdowne’s 
wise, bold policy. 


That it will be adopted and carried out by the 
Unionist party we cannot doubt. When the English 
peasantry learn that the best and keenest of them- 
selves are to have land of their own, and that many 
thousands of small freehold farms will be started by 
the next Unionist Government the effect will be great. 
Such a policy will simply sweep the countryside. 
Radicals will lose seats in the obstinate west and in the 
eastern counties too. But the truth has to be brought 
home to the villagers; and at first they will hardly 
believe the good tidings. 


The Insurance Amendment Bill, so far as it goes, 
is well enough. It simplifies the national scheme in 
a number of small ways (for instance, it does away 
with age distinctions). It legalises the increase of 
the doctor’s fees. It penalises employers for deduct* 
ing more than the statutory contribution from the 
wages of their employees. Most important of all, 
it relieves persons who are in arrears with their 
contributions owing to unemployment from finding the 
employers’ share of the deficit as well as their own. 
All these improvements add to the expenses of the 
Act; but they are necessary cobbling. The main 
grievances, of course, remain. The choice of doctor is 
still withheld ; and medical benefit is not ‘‘ adequate ’’. 


The interpretation put upon the word ‘‘ adequate ” 
by the Commissioners is perhaps the worst feature of 
National Insurance as it stands. Mr. Lloyd George 
undertook for fixed payments by the insured to provide 
“* adequate ’’ medical treatment. Adequate treatment 
is translated by the Commissioners into only such 
treatment as can properly be undertaken by the ordi- 
mary general practitioner. Virtually this means that 
sickness benefit (apart from sanatorium benefit) merely 
covers the minor ills. Surgery, specialist diagnosis, 
any ailment that requires a course of institutional treat- 
ment—all the really serious cases, in fact—have been 
ruled out by the Commissioners. This is flat defiance 
of the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the text 
of the original Act. 


The amending Bill should at any rate have put the 
Commissioners square with the Act they have to 
administer. It should have straightened out the crooked 
interpretations they have been compelled to make. 


** And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth.” 


Mr. George owes it to his dear and faithful Commis- 
sioners to make honest men of them by Act of Parlia- 
ment. His hesitation is not difficult to understand. To 
put into plain terms the Act, not as it was proclaimed 


at first, but as it is actually working to-day, would 
show up too clearly the breach between his promises 
and their fulfilment. 


Not content with clearing the Marconi Ministers, 
the local wire pullers would place them on pedestals. 
Reading has begun with the Attorney-General ; shortly 
perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have a 
regular triumphant progress through Carnarvon; and 
apparently Lord Murray’s turn will come, as at last 
he is tearing himself away from his engagements in 
Colombia. We fancy most people, Radical and 
Unionist alike, will judge these rejoicings slightly over- 
done. We do not expect Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lioyd-George to go for the rest of their lives in a white 
sheet; but they should not yet don the coat of many 
colours. It is not a very grand thing to be acquitted 
of corruption. 


Moreover, what is to be done about Taylor, the Post- 
office official who was dismissed for buying Marconi 
shares? He bought in small quantities the English 
variety, whereas Ministers bought in large quantities 
the American variety. We quite admit there is a 
difference. But is it altogether English fair play that 
the litthe dog should be whipped, whilst the big dogs 
are patted? One would like to hear what these 
Ministers think of the Taylor case. One or two of their 
constituents might do worse than sound them through 
the post in the matter. 


Captain Murray has again presented his Bill for the 
better regulation of advertisements. The disfigurement 
of the countryside is his protest. If this is really to 
be cured by Parliament, the French method of a tax 
upon advertisements, levied on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to size, is perhaps the best way. But the mischief 
is deeper than the vandalism of vulgar people in a 
big way with something to sell. The real mischief— 
quite incurable by Act of Parliament—is the indiffer- 
ence of the public. If the public really cared—if it 
really resented the ugliness of modern advertising, an 
ugly poster would defeat the object ofthe posting firm. 
It would put people off the wares of the advertiser. 
For ourselves there are things we would never buy, 
though they were the cheapest and best in the market— 
things inveterately associated with the spoiling of the 
country and the marring of the town. 


Mr. Balfour at Teddington on the glories of science 
was enthusiastic, but he was sober. All honour was 
due to science ; but the greatest things remained beyond 
science. They were immeasurable. The air-waves 
produced by the harmonies of a noble symphony might 
be measured to the last vibration of the remotest over- 
tone; but its beauty was beyond range. The 
“‘energy’’ of life could be measured; but life itself 
was mysterious. No one has more highly celebrated 
pure science than Mr. Balfour; but he does not claim 
the impossible. 


Sir Jonathan Hutchinson’s last achievement was that 
of dying of real old age. It is very rare, and it does 
not imply either that he attained any abnormal number 
of years, as he was no more than eighty-five. But 
no specific disease or accident carried him off, and he 
simply lived out his constitutional stock of vitality. 
He was not so much a great operative surgeon as an 
investigator of disease. For fifty years he was the 
greatest authority on that form of inherited or acquired 
disease which accounts for so much physical and 
mental degeneracy. For almost the same period he 
has investigated leprosy. The opposition to his original 
theory that it is due to badly cured fish made him 
eager in bringing many of his investigations in leprosy 
countries to public notice in the newspapers; and it 
stirred his philanthropic zeal on behalf of lepers. He 
urged that segregation was unnecessary and cruel, and 
the practice seems declining in consequence. 


The verdict of the jury in the action by the father 
of a passenger against the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
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Company for negligence in navigating the “ Titanic ”’ 
very well represents the popular opinion about the 
disaster. At the time the general feeling was that 
in the presence of ice there ought to have been a 
slackening of speed. Contrary expert opinion as to 
this was given both at the inquiry and this trial. 
The jury decided that there was not negligence of 
look-out, but there was in respect of speed. The 
Marconigrams, and particularly the message from 
the ‘‘ Mesaba’’ as to ice being just in front of the 
‘Titanic’, they say were received; but whether the 
‘“Mesaba’’ message was communicated to some 
responsible officer was not sufficiently proved. The 
legal effect of this verdict has still to be argued. 


At the Road Parliament held at Westminster Mr. 
Lloyd George, who gave the third annual address, 
spoke as if the three millions and a half provided by 
Parliament for the Road Board since the Act of 1909 
had been spent on roads and improvements. But a 
statement by Mr. Masterman to Mr. Bridgeman shows 
that only about a fourth of the amount has _ been 
actually spent, and the rest has been invested by the 
Board. This is ‘‘ the little balance in the bank ’’ that 
Mr. George spoke of with such an insinuation of 
shrewdness, but motorists are complaining that it was 
not given to be invested, but to be used. The answer 
they get is that not until there is enough capital for 
big things can big things be done. 


Why did the Suffragettes lose their chance on Wed- 
nesday? Why did they not turn themselves, colours 
flying, into an army of rose-hawkers and so kill two 
birds with one stone? Kill both is probably what 
they would have done; and it would have been worth 
while enduring even the thorns of Rose Day for that. 


Mr. William Watson and Mr. Rudyard Kipling have 
been freely named as candidates for the laurel. Mr. 
William Watson and Mr. Rudyard Kipling burst this 
week simultaneously into song in celebration of M. 
Poincaré. May we detect here a timely insinuation into 
the public ear that, though the laureate’s chair be 
empty, yet are there poets who can rise to a public 
occasion? These poems come most carefully upon 
their hour. 


J. H. Taylor is again open champion of golf: one 
could not wish the honour to fall to a better player or a 
better sportsman. It is a victory of skill no doubt first, 
but not of skill alone. It is a victory in some degree, 
even in large degree, of temperament and conduct. 
It is a good thing when, in a contest of this kind, 
victory goes to men who are modest, well behaved and 
well spoken. 


Taylor is truly a great player. He hits the ball 
two hundred and fifty yards from the tee without seem- 
ing to hit it very hard; whilst the iron play and the 
little mashie strokes, how wonderful they are in 
accuracy! But after all the end of every man’s desire 
in golf is the green, and it is good to stand on the 
green with Taylor when he has the touch of his 
putter. Much nonsense is talked about professionals 
being bad putters. One would rather describe the 
great professionals as being uncanny putters. Their 
delicacy and control of the ball are so extraordinary, 
and they seem to judge to a grass blade. A bad 
amateur can sometimes out-drive Taylor or Braid; but 
set him on the green with them, and he appears a 
poor cart-horse among the finest racers. 


‘IT once found myself wondering why God had, through 
the whole history of the earth, saved up the most beautiful 

of all flags for our own nation."’ 

Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the American 
Navy, who said this in a Flag Day speech at Boston 
(14 June), will no doubt be astounded, when he gets to 
Paradise, at not seeing the Stars and Stripes flying over 
the entrance. 


M. POINCARE’S FELICITY. 


POINCARE has the right touch. The success 
e of his visit has been enhanced in the opinion 
of the more observant by the exquisite tact and 
urbanity of his speeches. He has praised the Entente 
just enough and in the right way. He has not con- 
trasted it invidiously with the groupings of other 
Powers, but has praised it as a factor in the main- 
tenance of European peace. He has understood that 
this country is not out for adventure, but only desires 
the stability of peace. Educated Englishmen soon 
discovered, if they did not know it before, that in 
M. Poincaré we have the best type of the French in- 
tellectual and man of action. There is indeed no doubt 
that in choosing M. Poincaré France has given herself 
the most distinguished President she has had since 
Thiers. It would rather appear too that he has deter- 
mined to restore the Presidential office to a position 
it has not had since the retirement of the first and one 
great President. He will not remain what Napoleon 
contemptuously called ‘‘un cochon 4 Il’engrais de 
quelques millions ’’, but will play a distinguished part 
in the direction of his country’s destinies. M. Poin- 
caré’s election as Head of the Executive corresponds 
with, or, perhaps, more properly may be regarded as 
another symptom of a great change in French feeling. 
For many years nothing but mediocrity was allowed 
to hold sway in the Republican system. Now we see 
a career open to distinguished men. But much more 
remarkable is the revival of national spirit in every 
direction and a demand that the dignity of the country 
shall be adequately supported. Not inappropriately 
there is at the same time a general weakening of the 
anti-Christian campaign and parliamentarism is on the 
wane. Time alone can show whether this is merely 
a fleeting whim or a permanent state of mind. The 
mediocrity and corruption of the parliamentary régime 
could only have become established in France, where 
there is so great a love of distinction, in a period of 
national depression and lassitude such as followed, 
naturally enough, upon the disasters of 1870-71. The 
fiasco of Boulanger also helped to discourage Cesarism 
and a Royalist revival. But with the growth of national 
confidence there has naturally come a reaction of the 
French spirit against all that was sordid in the worst 
elements of the parliamentary system. The present 
French Ministry has maintained its position by 
appealing to the best instincts in the French character. 
In forcing through the great change in the army law it 
can only succeed by the help of the more Conservative 
politicians assisted by Radicals who place country 
before party. The cynic may say that the politician 
supports the Bill only because he believes his consti- 
tuents desire it, but that is merely to pay a compliment 
to the patriotism of the French elector. There is no 
denying that the Bill puts a very severe strain on the 
goodwill of the population in general. It involves a 
distinct breach of contract between the State and 
the recruits now serving, only to be justified by dire 
necessity, as indeed it is. If it becomes law, no 
man will be able to gainsay the patriotism of the 
majority in France. 

When the law is passed, we shall see how far 
the President stands for Conservatism. The Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet are notoriously more Radical 
than the Head of the State. We may not improbably 
see another anti-clerical campaign started to regain the 
support of Radicalism jeopardised by the Army Bill. 
We may then learn whether France lost or gained 
when M. Poincaré exchanged Parliament for the 
Elysée. There can be no doubt that he is playing the 
ceremonial part to perfection. Nothing in fact could 
be better than his references to the scope and effect 
of the Entente in European politics. It is a pity there- 
fore that some English newspapers seem determined 
to wrest it out of the position which M. Poincaré has 
most properly assigned to it. While we have the parties 
themselves emphatically asserting that the one object 
of the Entente is the maintenance of European peace 
and the general equilibrium, we find some of their 
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friends talking of an ‘‘ Alliance’? and hinting at de- 
velopments which would clearly mean anything but 
peace. So long as the Entente has the meaning which 
the French President assigns to it, it will remain 
a beneficent force in Europe. On the other hand, the 
moment it binds us hard and fast to follow wherever 
the other party may wish to go, it ceases to be a 
guarantee for peace and becomes a menace. It is 
certain from the official speeches we have heard this 
week that those who are responsible have no intention 
of impressing this meaning upon it. We are assured 
by our friends on the Continent that our policy has been 
very successful abroad. If this is so, we, as people 
of common sense, must admit that we have achieved 
this success by ignoring our interests in the Middle 
East. This cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely, 
and the present position opens up possibilities which 
will have to be faced. 

It is common knowledge that our differences with 
Germany over the Bagdad Railway are in a fair way 
to settlement; in fact are practically settled save in a 
few matters of detail. We are to be left in undisputed 
control of Koweit, and Germany abandons the only 
claim to which we took grave exception, her control 
over the last section of the line. But in return we 
may not unreasonably be required to give an equiva- 
lent. The opportunity may not improbably arise in the 
discussion which will shortly ensue over the claim of 
the Balkan States to a War Indemnity from Turkey. 
They are believed to be demanding an amount equiva- 
lent to the burden of Turkish debt they will assume 
proportionately to the territory they acquire. If they 
are to receive this portion of the Turkish revenues, they 
will be withdrawing from Turkey an amount of money 
which will prevent her meeting the kilometric guarantee 
towards the completion of the Bagdad Railway. The 
view of the Powers, including France, was at first that 
this would not be just to the railway and its promoters, 
as it clearly would not. Russia, however, from her 
point of view naturally enough is backing the Allies in 
their claim, and seems now to have secured the support 
of France, who has no particular interest in the matter 
herself, but desires to please her ally. Our own 
position is therefore becoming of great importance. 
If we support the Triple Alliance, their contention will 
prevail. If we recede from our original position, the 
outcome is doubtful; but it is not doubtful that we 
should sacrifice the growing disposition in Germany 
to a friendly arrangement. We do not believe that 
France will seriously demand such a sacrifice. It would 
be directly opposed to the whole spirit which animates 
the sagacious and prudent references to the President. 
Our relations with France alone have not demanded 
that we should sacrifice any of our interests in Persia 
or the regions of the Orient. Nothing can more injure 
the Entente in the eyes of the British people than the 
development of a conviction that we are allowing our- 
selves to be made pawns in anybody’s game. This is 
certainly not the view of M. Poincaré as embodied in 
his speeches. With his acute sense of what is 
fitting, he would probably be the first to note the 
extreme impropriety of an allocution urbi et orbi put 
forth this week by a leading Nonconformist and sup- 
porter of the Government urging Germany to restore 
Alsace-Lorraine. The spread of a conviction that this 
is the object of the Entente or the general view of 
the party in power here would more than anything else 
jeopardise European peace. But nothing could be less 
like the general impression made on the world by the 
attitude either of guest or hosts. 


THE UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 


WE should be a little less than human if we did not 

warmly welcome Lord Lansdowne’s speech at 
Matlock Bath on Saturday. It stands as an authentic 
and powerful document, firmly outlining the Unionist 
policy on the English land question; and, almost line 
by line and word by word, it completely bears out what 
the SaturpAy Review has insisted on. 


We were waiting for a statement of the kind. It was 
known that the chairman of the meeting, a great 
English landowner, had come to believe entirely in small 
ownership all over England ; and to favour a deliberate 
plan of small ownership, small free holdership, on a 
generous scale. But, frankly, Lord Lansdowne went 
a step further than we expected. Lord Lansdowne is a 
calculating and very cautious statesman; and some of 
his party feared, whilst some perhaps—let us pray a 
dwindling minority—rather hoped that a declaration of 
Unionist land policy might be indefinitely put off. 
There is a certain school of thought, or of inaction, which 
is always for ‘* putting off things ’’ in the Unionist 
party ; and—no doubt with the best of intentions—it 
wished to put off this declaration of policy on the land 
question. It has wished to do so even since Mr. 
Bonar Law quite lately said he believed the settlement 
in England of a large body of small land cultivators 
and owners would be the greatest possible blessing 
to the whole country. Everybody with an atom of 
common political sense knows of course that there are 
times when good party leaders must put things off. 
Leaders who do not study at seasons to go slow and 
warily are simply bound to find themselves presently 
in the position of a man on a free-wheel without a 
brake going down a steep hill. The party machine 
should be fitted with a strong brake, but we do not want 
to apply it when we are on a good road along which 
we have a chance of making excellent running. That, 
however, is exactly what our friends who are anxious 
to shelve the land problem propose to do, They would 
put on the brake hard when a good, straight, safe bit 
of road lies before us: and they would do this in the 
name of caution! They murmur “ Let us wait till 
all this disturbing clamour about the village workers 
has died out, and till, somehow or other, the country 
has grown richer and the farmers are able of 
their own accord to give much better wages and 
the agricultural labourers are satisfied and com- 
fortable *’. This wait-a-bit-and-see school is indeed 
nothing new in the party. One recalls Lord Randolph 
Churchill years ago hitting it off in an angry sentence 
or two of a great speech. He called it the ‘* Eternal 
Negative ’’ school, and he went on to warn his friends 
against it. If you wrap yourself up in it, ‘‘ your power 
will go from you, your constituencies will fall away 
from you, you will be condemned to impotent 
opposition 

The temptation to put off the land policy has doubt- 
less been considerable. It might have been urged that, 
after the missing fire of the Lloyd George anti-land- 
owner campaign, there was no need to move yet awhile ; 
moreover that Newmarket had shown the village 
workers to be so sick with the Radicals there was no 
need for the Tories to do anything but watch their 
opponents stew in Insurance juice. But people who 
would take this line are not really cautious at all. 

They are bad and most short-sighted politicians. 
They have wholly failed to see that the Unionist party 
has at the present time an extraordinary opportunity. 
For some reason or from some chance which we do 
not profess to understand, the whole Radical party and 
the Government has set itself dead against small owner- 
ship and free holdership in land in England. The idea 
is that the fear not of God but of Socialism has been 
put into all Radicals and Ministers to a man. It is 
said they have been ordered at their peril to do nothing 
to encourage any small man to own any land; that, for- 
sooth, they must not even—except by piling on the 
death duties and the super-tax—do too much to break 
up the big estates lest the still more frightful ill of 
small estates ensue! Something of the kind, we dare 
say, has influenced the Government. But we do not 
think that this alone explains, first, Lord Carrington’s 
and now Sir Walter Runciman’s miserly and muddled 
scheme of hiring out to ill-equipped villagers, often 
at severe rents, land bought uneasily by the County 
Councils. 

Other motives have worked. Possibly the Govern- 
ment has thought that by the hiring plan it could 
somehow keep more hold on the new men. Or the 
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Government has favoured the hesitating and tentative | all that is truly live and sound in our historic land 


policy, honestly not feeling at all sure of its ground 
or of the country question. It might even be sug- 
gested that the Government has rather liked the idea 
of preserving in some degree larger owners that it 
might use them as a sort of milch cow on occasion— 
is it not said that Robespierre favoured some such 
device? 

Whatever the motive or mingled motives, this fact 
is absolutely clear—the Radical party, every section of 
it, every leading member of it, is to-day dead set against 
the English villager owning a bit of land. He may 
own his pig: he may only rent the sty in which to 
house it. 

The effrontery of the thing is quite amazing. We 
confess to feeling hot when we contrast what these 
Radicals grudgingly propose to do for the English 
villager with what has actually been done, all parties 
consenting, for the Irish villager. 

We are glad indeed then that Lord Lansdowne has 
come out strongly in favour of a bold scheme of small 
ownership all over the country. There is no holding 
back or suggestion of mean reserve in his Matlock 
speech. He calls his policy ‘‘a policy of actual and 
complete ownership’’. Its ‘‘ keystone . . . should be 
a large increase in the number of persons interested 
in the land not merely as occupiers but as absolute 
owners’’. Lord Lansdowne has looked abroad and 
found the policy ensuring to France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Denmark a strong, steady and settled 
peasantry. He might have included Italy in his list and 
made it still stronger. Wherever in Italy you find 
plenty of small owners you find progress and good 
tillage and keenness. Of course you find poverty as 
well. No informed or henest mind denies it. It is 
not suggested that we are all going to live happily ever 
afterwards, like the heroes and heroines in old-fashioned 
moral stories, when we have got our pig and cow and 
bit of soil to ourselves. But the point is we shall treat 
all three better when they belong to us and we belong 
to them. And we shall not be so anxious to go away 
and leave them as we are to-day. The point is, too, 
that we shall discover then that we have something 
worth staying to look after. Country bacon and coun- 
try milk—when one can be sure of getting them—are 
better than town bacon and milk. 

Lord Lansdowne does not stop at this point. He 
sees that the question is very largely in England, as it 
nas been in Ireland, a question of money. To-day— 
in England—the Radical says, in effect : ‘* No villager, 
no farmer, shall have the land until he finds one-fifth 
of the purchase money’*. It is this, as Lord Lans- 
downe rightly says, that has proved and is proving the 
‘* great stumbling-block in the way of land purchase ’’. 
The villager cannot find that fifth. If he has it, and 
pays it out, he enters into possession without a farthing 
capital with which to farm his holding. If he borrows, 
ke must borrow at a very stifi rate of interest. It is 
too obvious to every man who knows the English 
countryman and the English country character that the 
20 per cent. advance has smashed the purchase part 
of the present Small Holdings Act. And then the 
Government and their friends pretend that the figures in 
Mr. Cheney’s report the other day prove that the 
English villager does not want to own land at all; but 
is head over heels in love with his new landlord—the 
local authority ! 

We advise Unionists who still have misgivings to 
read through and weigh the whole of Lord Lansdowne’s 
argument. — Coming from a statesman and a land- 
owner so discreet and deliberate, it is about the most 
convincing we could desire. Lord Lansdowne is so 
sure of his case that he does not hesitate to propose 
ample State aid. He says outright, Whenever the 
right man applies, let us advance the whole of the pur- 
chase money at the lowest rate at which a Government 
can afford to lend it. That is his plan. It is thorough 
this time ! It will do much to settle the best of the 
English villagers on the soil. It will help to conserve 


system. The Unionist party should adopt it without 
faltering. It will prove a great party move, and besides 
a blessing to England. 


INSURANCE AMENDMENT. 


INISTERS seem to imagine that when disaster is 
possible at a bye-election the situation can be 
retrieved by a death-bed promise of amendment and 
repentance. In Somerset, it will be remembered, the 
Government promised the electors who returned Mr. 
Herbert an alteration in the condition of outworkers 
under the Insurance Act, and promptly went back on 
their word when the constituency was wicked enough to 
elect a Unionist instead of a Liberal. At Altrincham the 
Prime Minister intervened, quite unsuccessfully, with 
a pledge to amend the Insurance Act, and now at 
Leicester even the Heaven-sent People’s Budget, which 
was to alter the history of humanity, is threatened by 
Ministerial intervention. The children of this world 
ought at least to be wise in their generation or the 
last justification for their existence disappears. Does 
it never occur to those who guide the destinies of the 
Coalition that all these eleventh-hour repentances are 
regarded by the electorate as so many admissions that 
the original authors of the policies have made grave 
mistakes, and mistakes which they refused utterly to 
acknowledge at the time even when pointed out to them 
in the clearest and most considerate language? The 
Insurance Act amendments now dangled before the 
electors of Leicester are part and parcel of this whole 
system of procedure. The tone of the ‘‘ regrets’ for 
the Marconi episode is re-echoed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. You are sorry not for something you 
have done amiss, a most reasonable attitude, for every- 


/ one makes mistakes, but because you have been found 
| out, a totally different proposition. 


These amendments 
have been wrenched from Ministers by the per- 
sistent and growing clamour of the people. What they 
refused to the voice of reason and to the representa- 
tion of Unionist members of Parliament two years ago 
they have now granted to the representations of the 
Radical agents. They regret and amend some portions 


of the Act not because these portions are wrong (for 
| this was pointed out to them long ago) but because 


they are unpopular, a fact they have only discovered 
recently. 

For the rest the majority of the amendments tend in 
the right direction. As Mr. Worthington-Evans has 
pointed out, they embody in the main the criticisms 
passed by the Opposition in Committee—amendments 
then rejected contemptuously by the Chancellor when 
on a single night he succeeded in getting a hundred 
and eleven Unionist suggestions ruled out of order on 
the ground that they interfered with the finance of 
the Act! If he had accepted those proposals, an amend- 
ing Act might have been unnecessary and the Coali- 
tion Whips would not now be engaged in wondering 
whether they can keep a majority together in the House 
long enough to secure the passage of the Bill. Those 
Unionists who toiled night and day to improve the 
original measure, only to have their efforts brushed 
aside by a lordly nod from Mr. Redmond, will regard 
the present situation with a certain grim satisfaction. 
The Chancellor has fallen into the pit which he and his 
Nationalist master insisted on digging for themselves. 
But to make a mistake once does not prevent one 
making it twice, as may presently appear. To intro- 
duce an amending Act is to raise the whole question 
of Insurance anew. To treat that renewed question 
with the closure and the gag and in the general manner 
which defaced the passage of the existing Act is to 
risk a new succession of blunders followed by a new 
phase of unpopularity. This time the Opposition can- 
not and will not be silenced, nor would an attempt to 
withdraw the amending Act on the ground that too 
many amendments had been proposed from the Unionist 
benches go down in the country. Once the Act has 
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to be discussed again it will have to be discussed 
thoroughly if the people are going to be satisfied with 
the result. It is on this point that the Opposition 
should seize, for here they will be voicing the feeling 
of the whole nation. We are all tired of Government 
by Coalition necessity, and demand Government by 
consent and free discussion. The particular matter 
appeals so deeply both to the sentiment and interests 
of the whole people that not even the present tyranny 
under which we are living is strong enough to stand 
the demand for a full discussion of the working of the 
Insurance Act. If the Government have given an inch 
the country will demand an ell, and will, like Ministers, 
‘‘not be happy until it gets it’’. 

The first opportunity for rediscussing the working 
of the Act is indeed so grave an occasion that we feel 
sure that the Opposition will approach it in a serious 
spirit. The duty of an Opposition is to oppose—what 
is wrong in the Government proposals. In other words, 
the claim of an Opposition to become a Ministry rests 
on its good faith. Now the attitude of the Unionist 
party on Insurance has always been a perfectly clear 
one. It has approved the principle of Insurance but 
it has objected to the method and the detail of the 
Insurance Act. Unionism has accepted compulsory 
Insurance, but it has objected to the attempt of im- 
posing by means of the gag and the closure on a great 
variety of classes with special interests of their own 
in England a system which Germany has only adopted 
by degrees after thirty years of experiment. The 
Opposition then is perfectly justified at every bye-elec- 
tion in bringing before the electors the hard cases for 
which the Chancellor is responsible and for which he 
now admits responsibility: it is not justified in taking 
up any attitude at such elections which might imply 
that it was opposed to the compulsory principle as such. 
In this matter the greatest caution should be exercised 
by a party which clearly will soon be in office. The 
flagrant dishonesty of Coalition methods of Govern- 
ment and electioneering, and the total failure which 
has ensued are, and will remain, a testimony against 
the unwisdom of certain courses of conduct. For 
this truth even more immediate evidence can be pro- 
duced in justification. When the correspondent of a 
great Unionist paper announces that an election is 
being fought entirely on the Insurance Act, in what 
circles is the greatest prominence given to the fact? 
A careful perusal of the Radical Press would supply 
the answer to the question. Every crime of the 
Government is whitewashed away by the comment that 
the Insurance Act,.or in one recent instance the Shops 
Act, is alone to blame. Unionism is represented in 
consequence not as it is a consistent body of doctrine 
and a coherent view of what national life should be, 
but as a temporary and accidental opponent of some 
particular measure when opposition may mean votes. 
A worse travesty of the facts it is impossible to 
imagine ; but as the Liberal party probably realises by 
now, it is a mistake to give the enemy the chance of 
tuking favourable ground. The party stands for the 
Church and the Union, for Tariff and Social Reform, 
and it is for these causes that it is fighting at every 
election whenever that election takes place, and it is for 
a mandate on its whole and fundamental policy that it is 
asking when the time of trial comes. 


SUB ROSA. 


:* will take London some time to recover from its 

gorge of sentiment, or rather sentimentality, over 
Rose Day and the Entente Cordiale ; for, to quote the 
“Times ”’, ‘‘ the festival was linked arm-in-arm with 
the ceremonies attending the visit of the French Presi- 
dent ’’, The author of this delightful phrase evidently 
had in his mind’s eye a vision of all the rose-girls (who 
verily must have totted up to thousands, to judge from 
their omnipresence) marching arm-in-arm with M. Poin- 
caré. They no doubt would have been only too willing, 
but M. Poincaré, we fancy, would have fled in terror 
back to France ; which would have been an undignified 


finish to the fraternal or sororal festival. Our masters 
of journalese, large and small, have had a really Royal 
time this week. An anthology of their purple bits 
would be stupendous, if one could survive the making 
of it; they were able to flounder not only in English 
but in French. Every scribe of every rag had his 
French tag. Ollendorf, or whatever now takes the 
place of Ollendorf, must have been tremendously in 
demand during the last six months while the journalists 
were preparing for this week. But have we not seen 
somewhere ‘‘ French taught while you wait ’’? What 
crowds there must have been there! If M. Poincaré 
read our ‘‘ Mirrors ’’ and ‘‘ Mails’’, or even less ragged 
‘‘organs’’, for there was plenty of penny hysterics as 
well as halfpenny, not to speak of twopenny, he would 
go back thinking us the greatest nation of drivellers 
on the face of the earth. But happily he has not time 
to read them. 

The one paper which had something really amusing 
to say about the rose business was the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, amusing because of its desperate ingenuity 
in giving a courtier turn to truth. The ‘‘ Westmin- 
ster’? knows what Rose Day really is, but has not the 
hardihood either to lie about it or to tell the truth about 
it; so it does a little of both. ‘‘ All of us have to submit 
to-day to a pleasant blackmail.’’ ‘‘ Blackmail’’ is 
straight; but it is ‘‘ sweetened by the thought that the 
gains of the practice are to aid deserving charities ’’. 
‘*Gains of the practice’’ is good. Blackmail”’, 
‘‘ gains of the practice’’, what sort of an impression 
do these phrases leave? Not a very pleasant one— 
distinctly one of offence. When we speak of a prac- 
tice, tout simple, somehow we always mean a 
bad practice. When was ‘these practices ’’ ever 
said in approval? And ‘‘ have to submit to’’—here 
again the truth will out. The victim of the nuisance— 
belaid, poor man, and bothered and belated a hundred 
times getting down to Tudor Street—is too much for 
the courtier. To this woman-hunted man the nuisance 
may have been, as he says, ‘‘ sweetened ’’ by the thought 
that his penny was extracted in the name of Charity, 
but it is a sweetness which all the same he had to 
‘* submit to’’; just as a cat submits to caresses he is 
despising ; but the cat would not trouble to call the 
caresses sweet. Finally, the writer becomes serious : 
‘** There are undesirable elements about these street col- 
lections’’. This obvious truth—never so obvious as 
on Wednesday except on Rose Day in last year—had 
to be gilt-edged. So he turns full courtier at last and 
overlooks ’’ all ‘‘ in respectful homage ’’. God and 
Mammon are thus served satisfactorily. 

We should like to know this: Why are these Rose 
Day flower-girls to be allowed to do with impunity what 
any of their hard-working sisters, under no wxgis but 
necessity, would be ‘‘ moved on”’ for doing, roughly 
enough? It is more than possible that worse things 
than moving on would come upon them. Why should 
these ‘‘ rose-maidens’”’ be allowed to accost men to 
their infinite annoyance? We will give them their due 
and admit that in our experience they were not quite 
so insistent as they were last year. ‘They were an in- 
tolerable nuisance, constantly in the way, but most of 
them were content with a ‘‘ No”’’, or rather they took 
a “‘No”’ and did not follow one down the street 
begging. None the less, you were requested to buy; 
it was impossible to escape solicitation. ‘‘ Only what 
happens at every bazaar’’. Just so, and most of us 
do not hold bazaars to be Elysium. But at any rate 
no one need go into a bazaar if he does not wish. It is 
a very different thing when all London is turned into a 
bazaar; to have to spend a whole day in it; to hear 
nothing but bazaar all day, to read nothing but 
bazaar, and to see nothing but bazaar. If the organ- 
isers of Rose Day made it known that they would com- 
pound with the public and spare us the nuisance next 
year, provided a sum equalling the amount paid over 
this year to charity (all figures on the table) was sub- 
scribed before Easter, they should get their money easy. 
Certainly we would quadruple our Hospital Sunday 
donation to be rid of Rose Day. 
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But do the hospitals gain really by the Day? What 
evidence have we? What proportion do the expenses 
bear to what the hospitals get? Where are the 
figures? We do not remember any audited (or un- 
audited) balance sheet and account being published. 
A statement was made; which is a very different 
thing. It is easy to make a statement; to say in lump 
so much was raised by sales and so much was paid 
to charity. But only details given in regular form 
can show what the administration of this fund is. 
There are stories of waste, of absurd mismanagement, 
of secretarial muddle. Let us have cards on the table. 
But, be the business never so well managed, cannot 
the clever people behind it see how easily this Rose 
Day collection can be made an excuse for not giving 
at other times? Half a crown given on Rose Day, in 
face of the sun and the seller, makes a much braver 
show than half a sovereign put into the Hospital 
Sunday bag or even plate. Also, importunity, 
if successful with the unjust, may put off the just. 
The man who gives willingly, and means to give, is 
inclined to say he will not give if urged and pestered 
and worried. What do the hospitals themselves say ? 
Do those who have to run them welcome Rose Day 
as an unqualified boon? Have the Rose Day organ- 
isers ever consulted the hospital managers and tried 
to get their real opinion? We should much like to 
know what they think. But naturally it is difficult 
lc get anybody’s real view of this function; probably 
the originators of the movement know less than most 
what is really thought about it. They certainly cannot 
learn from the newspapers. 

lt may be motives do not count. Perhaps the only 
question is, does Rose Day pay? Hospital financiers 
no doubt may say, it is not our business to inquire 
why people give, so long as they do give. Their 
motives are for themselves ; their money is for us. We 
may be very simple, very childlike, but we confess 
we do not like the idea of the hospitals receiving 
money given under false pretences. Is it cynical to 
doubt that some seller or buyer on Wednesday may 
not have been thinking exclusively of the hospitals in 
doing it? No doubt all the maidens of the Rose 
Queen (in the slang of the day) from mere single-eyed 
love of the hospitals joined this fashionable move- 
ment and took their stand on the pavement, clothed in 
white livery, and looking ‘‘ Are we nothing to you all 
ye that pass by?’’ How like they were, these dainty 
maids, to those who go unnoticed and unknown 
amongst the sick and poor, whose service no half- 
penny journalist wreathes with flowery drivel! The 
buyers’ motives are easily diagnosed. The hospitals 
are not the main thing, obviously, for if anyone cares 
for the hospitals he can and will give without any fuss. 
In the busy parts most of the men buy a rose simply 
to escape being molested; most of the women to be 
in the swim. In the poorer parts the novelty catches ; 
a certain rough chivalry to a lady; or, when the seller 
is of their own kind, the youths enjoy chaffing and lark- 
ing with her. But do the great ladies who go on the 
strects on this day realise why they are there? They 
are there as draws; they are the prizes in a lottery. 
Men with an appetite for snobbery learn from the 
papers (the names and pitches are carefully advertised) 
that certain peeresses, actresses and dancing girls are 
turning hawker for that day. They go out on the 
hunt for them, and hope by spending a certain sum 
to be able to say they have received a rose from the 
hand of a titled lady ’’, who possibly even pinned 
it in his buttonhole. He will be able to tell this to 
his grandchildren. Probably in fact neither duchess 
nor countess did it; he would not know them, and it is 
a hundred to one he buys his roses from some nonen- 
tity. Still, he thinks she was a duchess, so he is happy. 

This strikes us as rather a degraded way of support- 
ing hospitals. If we cannot raise the money for them 
without an appeal to snobbery, better, many will 
think, let the State take over and have done with these 
charity ’’ methods. 


THE CITY. 


(}* Saturday last the Stock markets seemed to be 
bordering on panic. A fresh bout of liquidation 
had swept away all support ; prices were tumbling and 
the possibility of another half-dozen failures was dis- 
cussed. The weakness was due largely to the 
situation in the Near East, while selling of stock in 
connexion with June options was a contributing factor. 
Fortunately a much better. tone has been manifest 
this week. News from the Balkans was considered 
more encouraging ; the liquidation ceased, and a fair 
supply of buying orders from investors was accom- 
panied by bear covering. Whereas there had pre- 
viously been no support, it was found that very little 
stock was on offer at the low level. Quotations 
bounded up so sharply that the fear of another 
calamitous fortnightly settlement was dispersed. 

Naturally the upward movement could not continue 
indefinitely. Higher prices were sure to bring out 
salvage stock. News of the resumption of hostilities 
in Macedonia was the signal for a halt; but technical 
market conditions were probably chiefly responsible for 
a temporary reaction in prices. 

The careful preparations effected by the banks to 
meet the monetary demands which usually attend the 
turn of the half-year will no doubt prevent any undue 
stringency. It is particularly satisfactory that the gold 
reserves of the Imperial Bank of Germany have been 
raised to a level which precludes danger. Next month 
the large release of funds in payment of interest should 
permit a general relaxation of money rates; but it is 
doubtful whether this will be more than temporary. It 
will soon be necessary to prepare for Egyptian require- 
ments in connexion with the cotton crop—which will 
be almost, if not wholly, a record. Later on America 
may need gold for the movement of the harvests, and 
the Brazilian demand will also have to be taken into 
consideration. 

The Stock market barometer, however, is rising. 
There may be occasional periods of depression and 
the situation still lacks any incentive to pure specula- 
tion, the more so as the Stock Exchange rules in 
regard to commissions now render speculation a rather 
expensive hobby; but purchasers who intend to pay 
for stock and who use reasonable care in the selection 
of their securities may rest assured that they will 
eventually reap a fair profit. A considerable amount 
of ‘‘small’’ business has been done in the last fort- 
night, and the great bulk of the stock has been taken 
up, so that the speculative open account remains very 
low. 

Home Railway securities are liable to occasional 
bouts of liquidation, which should now become less 
frequent, while dividend prospects are an encouraging 
influence and satisfactory yields are obtainable on the 
good-class stocks at present prices. 

Canadian Pacifics seem to have lost the buoyancy 
which has been their characteristic for so many months, 
Traffic receipts now compare with remarkable increases 
obtained a year ago, and the latest figures provide 
no spectacular features; especially when the rise in 
operating expenses is taken into account. Latest crop 
reports, however, are encouraging. Grand Trunks 
also lack the support which was particularly in evidence 
a few months ago. 

In Wall Street serious hopes are now entertained of 
a solution of the Harriman ‘‘ dismerger’”’ problem. It 
is rather difficult to judge whether the Union Pacific 
Company will make a good bargain by exchanging part 
of its Southern Pacific holding for the Pennsylvania’s 
holdings of Baltimore and Norfolk stocks; perhaps 
some sacrifice will be necessary in order to escape from 
the legal maze which has grown up around the Union 
and Southern Pacific Companies. Although business 
in New York remains at a low ebb there are distinct 
signs of returning confidence which will assist the rail- 
roads in the various financing schemes now under con- 
sideration. 

A cautious attitude is being adopted toward Mexican 
securities, although too much reliance should not be 
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attached to the news of rebel successes which reaches 
this country via New York. The foreign railway 
section has witnessed further liquidation, but still 
invites a fair amount of support from speculative 
investors. 

In the Mining markets the effect of the labour 
troubles on the Rand has been offset by a batch of 
excellent dividends. The De Beers distribution of 20s, 
on the deferred shares has given satisfaction. Sir Starr 
Jameson’s election to the presidency of the Chartered 
Company was followed by good buying, though the 
shares still stand below par. 

The sharp rally that has occurred in the Rubber 
share market supplies welcome indication that this 
department is not devoid of support in spite of the fall 
in the price of the commodity. It is also cheering 
to find Mr. Lampard still optimistic. 

Oils are very quiet now that the interesting divi- 
dends have all been declared, but Shells are regarded 
as a favourable lock-up purchase in well-informed 
quarters. 


THE PANAMA ROBBERY.* 


BUNAU-VARILLA’S book comes at an oppor- 
* tune moment, now that the opening of the 
Panama Canal is heralded as an early forthcoming 
event ; he writes as an actor who has taken a decisive 
part in the developments and vicissitudes of the last 
thirty years or so; indeed, if one accepts the view of 
the book, the conclusion must be arrived at that 
without the author’s untiring vigilance and permanent 
and unerring intervention there would be no Panama 
Canal at all. The present work is a trilogy, ‘‘ the crea- 
tion, destruction and resurrection ’’, which, as far as 
titles go, reminds one of ‘‘ Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained ’’, only that Milton’s title starts, taking the 
creation for granted, in mediis rebus as it were. 

The keynote to the author’s aim and method is to 
be found in the dedication to his children: ‘‘ May this 
book bring home to you what I have always striven to 
impress upon you, that the greatest virtue in a French- 
man is to cfiltivate truth and to serve France!’’ No 
doubt the two precepts, when France is being served, 
must always be concurrent and inseparable, for it would 
be inconceivable that truth, that is to say righteous- 
ness, should be absent from the service of France. All 
that is very fine; very fine, as far as it goes. The 
only shortcoming, not a small one indeed, lies in the 
vagueness and elusiveness of the terms; such is always 
the trouble with abstract principles of morality; 
solemnity of enunciation does not endow them with 
precision of meaning ; they are both elastic and adapt- 
able to the requirements of the hour, and can be made 
to cover a multitude of sins, selfishness, avarice, 
even iniquity, under the plea of serving truth and the 
fatherland. 

If the accuracy and completeness of the information 
may on occasions be doubted, not so the sincerity of the 
writer ; primarily and essentially he is writing of him- 
self; it is the case of an Achilles who is his own 
Homer, the whole attuned to harmonise with the prosaic 
capitalistic atmosphere of the age. Other fairly famous 
campaigners of yore, Xenophon and Julius Cesar, have 
also taken the world into their confidence; but they 
have done so in a more chastened and less aggressive 
spirit of autobiography; in the ‘‘ Anabasis’’ and in 
the ‘‘ Commentaries ’’ the ten thousand and the legions 
have a local habitation and a name of their own; they 
are not mere puppets in the evolution of a higher and 
all-absorbing destiny. M. Bunau-Varilla’s attitude 
throughout is that of Chanticler; the sun ever rises at 
his bidding : 

‘* J’ai tellement la foi, que mon cocorico 
Fera crouler la Nuit comme une Jéricho’’. 


The avowed aim of the book is: ‘‘ To explain how 
that great conception of French genius, the junction of 


& “The Creation, Destruction and Resurrection.'’ By Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla. London: Constable. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 


the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, was snatched from 
her ; and that the solution of the problem of the opening 
of a Free Strait between the two oceans was her work 
und hers alone’’. Engineers and men of science in 
Europe and America may, and certainly will, dispute 
and wrangle as to the solution of the problem and as to 
whom the glory is rightfully due ; but the assertion that 
the junction of the two oceans is the ‘‘ great conception 
of French genius ’’, thus implying exclusive originality, 
should not have been translated into English and can 
only be meant for home consumption in France. 

The quest for a natural passage between the two 
oceans began immediately upon the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa on 25 September 1513. Balboa him- 
self, we are told by M. Bunau-Varilla, ‘‘ nursed the 
ambition of finding a passage between the two seas”’ ; 
and further on he adds, “‘ the idea of connecting Nature 
was mooted, but Philip the Second forbad any modifi- 
cation of what God had created’’; thus M. Bunau- 
Varilla himself shows that ‘‘ the great conception ’’ was 
a centenarian idea before French genius took it up. 

Saavedra Ceron, one of Balboa’s companions in 
Darien, seems to have been the first one to conceive 
the idea of constructing an artificial waterway between 
the two oceans, having prepared plans for the work at 
Darien about 1525 to 1530. In 1534 Charles the Fifth 
ordered the exploration of the Chagres Watershed for 
the purpose of connecting that river with the Southern 
Sea. The Governor of Tierra Firme reported in due 
course ‘‘ that it would be practically impossible to con- 
struct a canal across the Isthmus, and that the attempt 
would ruin the richest treasury in Christendom’’. In 
1565 Jorge Quintanilla obtained a charter from the 
Spanish Crown ‘‘ to open a water passage between the 
two oceans’. Soon thereafter a change came over the 
royal mind and Philip the Second forbad all further 
mooting of canal projects under penalty of death. 
About that time it was discovered that the upper waters 
of the Atrato, which empties into the Gulf of Uraba, 
in the Caribbean, flow quite close to the Pacific; this 
gave rise to a suggestion of digging a canal to connect 
the Atrato with the ocean, upon which the Jesuit his- 
torian, José de Acosta, observes ‘‘ that it would be 
offending the Creator to seek to connect an ocean and 
a river which He had placed asunder ’’. 

It is interesting to note the recent bid by the United 
States, in their effort to ‘‘ corner’’ all possible trans- 
oceanic canals on the American continent, for this self- 
same canal by way of the Atrato; it may be safely 
assumed that in this less reverent age the scruples of 
Father Acosta will not be a serious obstacle to the 
construction of this canal, which, in the opinion of 
many well-informed people, would much improve on 
the Panama in cheapness and efficiency. 

French genius seems to appear for the first time 
in connexion with canal projects in 1785, when a certain 
M. de la Naiierre submitted a paper to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris with a complete plan for the con- 
struction of the canal across Panama, at an estimated 
cost of one million francs. Count Florida Blanca, 
Minister of Charles the Third of Spain, ‘‘ did not con- 
sider the report as deserving of serious consideration ’’, 
which, in view of the smallness of the cost, is to be 
lamented; it is also to be regretted that later French 
canal creators and their technical progeny should not 
have profited by their compatriot’s wisdom and example 
at least in the direction of pecuniary demands. 

The “‘ creation ’’ and the ‘‘ destruction ’’ make an in- 
teresting narrative from the formation of the Panama 
Company in 1881 to the offer to sell the works and the 
concession to the United States in 1898. In 1884 
M. Bunau-Varilla ‘‘ finally resolved to consecrate his 
life to the Panama Canal’’; he assumed “‘ entire man- 
agement when he was twenty-six ’’; he ‘‘ discovered 
the secret of the Straits ’’, and his discovery ‘‘ freed the 
future of the canal’’. The history of the great under- 
taking becomes inseparable from his own personal 
history ; he solves the technical problems, he smooths 
the furrows of administration, he fights the battles of 
Panama against Nicaragua and the battles of the 
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company against political intrigue in France ; he writes 
a book, another trilogy, ‘‘ Le Passé, Le Présent et 
L’Avenir’’, to inflame anew the waning ardour of 
French investors ; he seeks the aid of Russia, and when 
the destruction is achieved by ‘‘ judicial machinery ”’ 
and by ‘‘ parliamentary machinery’’, and the Canal 
Company, so to speak, throws up the sponge and offers 
to sell, he stands undaunted on the desolate stage 
amidst the crumbling ruins of his mighiy dream. 

Whatever may have been the company’s mistakes, 
the technical errors of engineers and of managers, and 
the real facts which led to the accusation that even- 
tually brought about the downfall of the company, the 
pluck and the devotion of the men at the Isthmus, the 
work which they actually achieved, and their indomit- 
able energy in the presence of the insidious and mur- 
derous scourge of yellow fever stand as a testimony to 
the best traditions of France. M. Bunau-Varilla shares 
the full honour thus acquired for his country. 

The issues of these days have none but an historical 
interest now. Later events have brought fundamental 
changes, not only in the ownership of the canal but in its 
status as a factor of incalculable possibilities in the im- 
mediate development of international life both in the 
New World and in the Old. 

Panama, it should be remembered, formed part of 
Colombia. In 1846 Colombia, then New Granada, 
fearing British inroads, concluded a treaty with the 
United States by which the States guaranteed 
Colombia’s sovereignty on the Isthmus. In 1850 the 
clashing rivalries of Great Britain and the United States 
culminated in a compromise embodied in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, by which, whilst neither nation became 
supreme, equality of position and of rights for both 
was maintained. This arrangement was never popular 
in the United States. The American mind—official 
and otherwise—was early made up that no canal should 
be built but an American canal. 

The concession by Colombia to a Frenchman, the 
formation of a French company, the starting of the 
work, were received unfavourably in the United States. 
The collapse of the French company offered a golden 
opportunity to acquire the concession and the works. 
The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, however, stood in the 
way; Colombia’s rights mattered nothing; no sane 
nation hesitates where there are no big battalions. 

The ‘‘ resurrection ’”’ tells how the United States 
Government under M. Bunau-Varilla’s guidance and 
inspiration ‘‘ did the needful’’ for the success of a 
bloodless revolution in Panama, the formation of a new 
Republic and its recognition by the Powers; it also 
tells of the signing by M. Bunau-Varilla, turned Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 
treaty granting the transfer of the canal concession to 
the United States, as well as the required political 
jurisdiction over the canal zone and enabling them to 
pay the stipulated price of forty million dollars to the 
Canal Company and to prepare the ground for an abun- 
dant crop of surprises, some of them ‘“ shockers ”’ 
which have begun to crystallise, such as the Panama 
Act regulating the tolls, against which Great Britain 
has protested, and the construction of fortifications— 
forbidden in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty—for which the 
first few millions have been voted by the American 
Congress. 

One incident out of many should suffice to show the 
supple and irresistible action of M. Bunau-Varilla, 
verging on hypnotism, in furtherance of his plans. He 
had ‘‘ conceived the complete plan for the Panama 
revolution ’’; the plan had to be carried out by the 
United States. M. Bunau-Varilla trained his mental 
artillery upon Secretary of State Hay ; from the moment 
that the interview was granted the Secretary was a 
doomed man. Colombia obdurately refused to ratify 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, which would have enabled the 
United States to buy the concession. The interview is 
thus described : 


i “Together we deplored the blindness of Colom- 


‘‘ When all counsels of prudence and friendship have 


been made in vain’’, I said, ‘‘ there comes a moment 
when one has to stand still and await events.”’ ‘‘ These 
events ’’, he asked, ‘‘ what do you think they will be? ”’ 

‘* | expressed my sentiments on the subject some days 
ago to Mr. Roosevelt ’’, 1 replied. ‘‘ The whole thing 
will end in a revolution. You must take your measures, 
if you do not want to be taken yourself by surprise.”’ 

’’, said Mr. Hay. ‘* That is unfortunately the 
most probable hypothesis, but we shall not be ‘ caught 
napping ’.”’ 

Before closing the interview an illuminating and 
touching incident occurred : 

‘I have just finished reading ’’, said Mr. Hay, “‘a 
charming novel, ‘Captain Macklin’. It is the history 
of a West Point cadet who leaves the Military Academy 
to become a soldier of fortune in Central America. He 
enlists under the orders of a General, a former officer 
of the French Army, who commands a revolutionary 
army in Honduras. The young ambitious American 
and the old French officer are both charming types of 
searchers after the ideal. Read this volume; take it 
with you’’, concluded Mr. Hay. ‘‘It will interest 

F ‘*T read ‘ Captain Macklin’ with an interest which 
may be easily imagined. . . . I could not help thinkin 
that Mr. Hay, in giving me this volume, had meant 
to make subtle allusion to my own efforts in the cause 
of justice and progress. Did he not wish to tell me 
symbolically that he had understood that the revolution 
in preparation for the victory of the Idea was taking 
shape under my direction? ”’ 


And so on and soon. Thus did Secretary Hay take 
his orders, which achieved the revolution under the 
direction of M. Bunau-Varilla, who in his turn was 
serving Justice, Progress, the Idea, and, naturally, 
Truth and France. All this involved, from the point of 
view of Mr. Hay’s Government, the flagrant violation 
of the nation’s solemnly pledged word. 

It is said that Renan, lecturing once on Nero at the 
Collége de France, before closing, added, as in mitiga- 
tion of any undue severity of judgment: ‘‘ Mais ce 
pauvre jeune homme était nourri d’une si mauvaise 
littérature ’’’. In the case of Secretary Hay, and per- 
haps of M. Bunau-Varilla, mercy should temper the 
judgment of history. A diet of penny dreadfuls (or 
dime novels, as they are called in America) and Presi- 
dential messages, such as flourished at that time, 
cannot but engender disaster and confusion. 

M. Bunau-Varilla set to work; he wrote minute in- 
structions for the immediate outburst of the revolution ; 
he prepared the cables to be sent announcing the 
glorious birth of the new nation; he wrote the stirring 
proclamation of independence and the constitution of 
the new Republic; having labelled and numbered all 
these documents to avoid mistakes, he despatched his 
emissary to the Isthmus. That was not all. He tells 
us ‘‘ Madame Bunau-Varilla remained in her room in 
the greatest secrecy the whole day, making the flag 
of liberation ’’. 

Even so, in olden days the flags and pennants of the 
Norsemen in their piratical expeditions were em- 
broidered by matrons and golden-haired maidens, in the 
seclusion of their castkes; they listened whilst they 
worked to the songs which told of the exploits of their 
men-folk who were not vicariously heroic nor indulged 
in cant of search for Truth or of the Ideal, but in pillage 
pure and simple. 

Mr. Roosevelt claims that Colombia’s rejection of the 
Hay-Herran Treaty forced him to “‘ take the Isthmus ’”’. 
The treaty expressly stated that it required congres- 
sional approval in Colombia, which naturally meant that 
the possibility of rejection had been accepted. To 
argue that the rejection justified violence is to proclaim 
the doctrine of ‘‘ heads I wjn and tails you lose ’’, im- 
moral and dishonest, whether practised by individuals or 
by nations. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and M. Bunau-Varilla maintain 
that without the ‘‘ taking of Panama”’ by the United 
States the canal would have been lost. Idle excuse. 


What really was in danger was the combination by 
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which the forty million dollars could find their way into 
certain hands. 

In his eager search for truth, in the service of France, 
M. Bunau-Varilla may have overlooked this fact. His 
own testimony, however, establishes beyond doubt the 
pecuniary signification of the revolution at Panama; 
surely neither he nor Mr. Roosevelt held any shares in 
the enterprise—for that would qualify adversely the 
single-mindedness of their purpose. On p. 325 of his 
took M. Bunau-Varilla writes: ‘‘A revolutionary 
movement ending successfully would necessarily about 
treble the quotation in these securities’’ (the Panama 
securities). 

The canal is not yet made; ugly rumours of land- 
slides and fears of volcanic disturbances are frequently 
circulated. The disinterested dreamers and idealists 
like Mr. Roosevelt and M. Bunau-Varilla are still 
waiting for the advent of reality ; but the three hundred 
per cent. was pocketed long ago, and doubtless ere 
this has flourished and fructified in similar enterprises, 
perhaps in Madagascar, in Tripoli or in Morocco. 

The blunder of Great Britain in consenting to the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is taking a 
sinister appearance now that the Panama Act has been 
ratified by the American Congress and the money for 
the fortifications has been voted. Lord Lansdowne’s 
pusillanimity is coming home to roost. 


‘““MARCONI”’? IN THE STREET. 
By O. M. HuEFFER. 


l HAVE devoted the past ten days to testing, as far 

as One man may, the popular feeling in parts of 
London, the suburbs and the Home Counties concerning 
the Marconi deals. I cannot claim that the result is 
at all exhaustive ; it is at least free from any bias, one 
way or the other. I visited four clubs and some 
thirty public-houses. I travelled a hundred miles by 
tram, tube, motor-bus and railway ; I chatted with close 
upon a hundred people drawn from all classes of 
society, except indeed the uppermost, who are too few 
in number to be considerable. That I might not draw 
my conclusions from city dwellers only I made two 
quite considerable tours—the one suburban, through 
Clapham, Battersea, Tooting, Merton, Mitcham, Croy- 
don, Woolwich, Greenwich and so on; the other 
through a small section of the Home Counties, by 
motor-bus to Hatfield, with a stop-off at Barnet ; thence 
by road to Hertford, Essendon, Ware, Broxbourne, 
and back by train to Liverpool Street. I engaged as 
many as possible in conversation, gradually drawing 
them towards the desired point—whither they were 
extremely ready to accompany me—and without giving 
them cause to suppose that I was a journalist. As I am 
an ingenuous-looking young man, on the stout side, 
inclined to shabbiness, as my female relatives assure 
me, and with a singularly vacuous expression, as my 
male friends love to insinuate, I think I am justified in 
believing that not one of the human fountains into 
which I dipped my bucket had any suspicion of the 
purpose to which I devoted the stream of acquired 
knowledge. The English are said to be shy and re- 
served. This may be true of the “‘ upper ”’ and “‘ upper- 
middle ’’ classes, though only partially. It certainly is 
not of the rest, unless indeed the name ‘‘ Marconi” is 
‘an *‘ Open Sesame !”’ throwing back all bolts and 
ars. 

To begin by generalising. I believe that the 
“‘ scandal”? has, without any doubt whatever, had a 
very bad effect upon the prospects of the present 
Government at the next general election if it comes soon. 
I believe that, unless it makes up its mind to maroon at 
least one of the offending Ministers, it must expect a 
really disastrous loss of prestige and of following. I 
believe—I speak only, be it remembered, of London, the 
suburbs and the Home Counties, and of only a small 
fraction of them—that unless that one Minister sacri- 
fices himself or is sacrificed, the Government will be 
overwhelmed, not by popular wrath or disgust, but | 


by what is very much more difficult to withstand— 
popular derision and mild contempt. I say this not 
in any sense as agreeing to any such popular verdict, 
but as expressing the verdict of the ninety-and-nine, 
chosen, be it remembered, by the casual lot cast by 
proximity on a motor-bus seat, in a saloon bar, or 
during a roadside chat. Their belief, as expressed in 
no uncertain words, may be roughly summarised as 
follows: All politicians are politicians only for what 
they can make out of it. The Liberals have made the 
greatest professions. We have foolishly believed that 
they were sincere in their attacks upon wealth, “ get- 
rich-quickly ”’ finance, Stock Exchange gambling, and 
the like. We find that, under the shadow of such pro- 
testations, they are falling over each other to make 
money through being ‘inside’. We do not know 
a tenth of the real facts. Three of them have been 
shown up; the rest who have managed to conceal their 
speculations are probably the worst of the gang. 
Let us give the other side a chance. They are probably 
as bad; at least, if they are thieves, they are not hypo- 
crites as well. Perhaps seventy-five per cent. of those 
with whom I spoke voiced some such opinions, quite 
irrespective of their politics, whatever they may have 
been. And I honestly believe that in ninety per cent. 
this belief is entirely due to the fact that members are 
now paid for their services. I express no opinion as 
to the good or ill of payment of members; that it has 
had a most disastrous effect upon the respect in which 
the Mother of Parliaments is held by the common 
people I have no doubt whatever. ‘‘ Mean to stick to 
their £400 a year whatever happens ”’ was a sentence 
which, with variations, occurred time after time, occa- 
sionally rounded off with the envious addendum, ‘I 
don’t blame them, either ’’. - 

Another curious detail which faced me at every point 
was the width—I will not say depth—of anti-Semitism. 
There was nothing virulent or bitter about it, as you 
find in Germany. It was rather amiably contemptuous 
—the ‘‘ Sheenie ’’ was outside the ordinary human con- 
siderations. He could not run straight if he wanted 
to. He was not to blame for it; it was his nature. 
Largely owing to this inborn belief, Mr. Lloyd George 
came off rather easily. A simple soul himself, he had 
been led away by the ‘‘ Sheenies ’’, and as such deserved 
not blame, but contemptuous pity. He had been a 
successful politician, done very well for himself, put 
away a heap of plunder, as was only to be expected. 
Then—he had fallen into the hands of the ‘‘ Sheenies ’’, 
and made a fool of himself. 

Let me now come from the general to the particular. 
I will leave out of the question the obvious Tories, who, 
with scarcely an exception, voiced, as was only to be 
expected, the familiar ‘‘ swindling litthke Welsh attor- 
ney’’ view. Of the rest, in all my peregrinations I 
came upon not more than perhaps a dozen who with 
any earnestness took up the cudgels in the defence. 
One of them was a respectably dressed man of the 
tradesman type, who sat beside me on a tramcar cross- 
ing Mitcham Common towards Croydon. He firmly 
believed that the whole esclandre was a purely calum- 
nious campaign, invented for party purposes by the 
‘** Daily Express”’, against which paper he had, for 
some reason, a violent prejudice. Another was a 
tobacconist from. whom I bought cigarettes in Ware. 
He believed that the incriminated Ministers had gambled 
in Marconi shares, and could see no earthly reason why 
they should not take advantage of the chances Provi- 
dence threw in their way. He also, by the way, 
regarded Mr. Lloyd George as the innocent victim of 
the ‘‘ Sheenies’’. Three other professed Liberals : an 
artisan, probably a foreman in some engineering works, 
I thought, whom I met in a public-house in Greenwich ; 
a minister, of what sect I do not know, except that he 
was certainly not Church of England, with whom I 
forgathered in Greenwich Park; and an agricultural 
labourer (as I suppose) with whom and a friend of the 
same class I shared lunch in a gravel-pit on the main 
road between Essendon and Hertford, were more 
severe in their strictures than were the professed Tories 
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of the less prosperous classes. These last seemed for 
the most part, indeed, to regard the whole affair as 
something of a joke, with the proviso that it was only 
what one would have expected. 

Quite a number of my victims, among them a com- 
mercial traveller staying at the ‘‘ Salisbury Hotel” in 
Hertford, a middle-aged woman on the motor-bus going 
from Croydon to Woolwich, the conductor of the same 
motor-bus, and so forth, declared that our sole hope 
of salvation lay in what they called, without I think 
any very clear idea of what the words meant, a 
Business Government ’’. 

I have not further space to devote to particular 
instances. To sum up, I should say that the position 
as regards the common people is, with the limits I 
have drawn, something as follows: They know little 
and care less about the facts, holding that the news- 
paper accounts, Committee Reports—all three of them— 
statements and votes in the House are all party lies 
together. They have a feeling of contemptuous pity 
for Mr. Lloyd George, because he has shown himselt 
less clever than they believed. They have a feeling 
of mild condemnation for Sir Rufus Isaacs, because 
they hold that he has shown himself more clever than 
his fellow-Minister, a feeling they base not upon any 
facts but upon his nationality. Anti-Semitism, of a 
tolerant type however, has received a great impetus 
among them. Their respect for and faith in the 
Commons and for both the great parties has received 
a blow from which they are not likely to rally for a 
long time to come. Unless the Ministry decide upon 
a sacrifice—deserved or undeserved—it will pay heavily 
at the next elections. That sacrifice need not be Mr. 
Lloyd George, for the reasons I have stated, nor Lord 
Murray, of whom they have heard little and for whom 
they care less. 


DECORATIONS. 
By Fitson YOunG. 


HE other day I saw a man, with a_ handcart 
drawn up at the side of the footpath, search- 
ing along the kerb. Presently he discovered an iron 
plate which he removed, disclosing a square hole or 
shaft. He then took from the handcart a long pole 
wrapped round with Turkey red. This, with the 
assistance of a comrade, he raised and stepped in the 
empty hole, securing it in an upright position by 
means of large wedges which he had brought with 
him in the cart. On the pole, seven feet from the 
ground, was a hook to which he attached a shield 
painted with three heraldic lions. Then he departed. 
The pole was one of some thousands which had been 
dragged forth from their place of storage and were 
at this same moment being set up along certain London 
thoroughfares. They were in no sense beautiful or 
useful objects, but they were symbols of joy. The 
square shafts in the ground and the iron covers were 
eloquent of a brilliant prevision on the part of some 
official. Formerly this erection of poles was treated 
as an exceptional thing, not likely ever to occur again ; 
and holes were dug in the streets for the poles and 
were filled up again when the joy was over. But a 
prophetic official said, ‘‘ Gladness may visit us again; 
it would be better to spend a little capital in prepar- 
ing for it than to waste income in the moment of 
surprise ’’. So the holes were dug and built up once 
for all in the proper way, and the iron covers afore- 
said fitted to them; and there under the dust they 
lie through the dull processionless days in order that 
at the coming of an official visitor our joy may be 
fulfilled in as short a time, and at as slight a cost, 
as possible. Yet it is not joy alone, but time and 
labour also which these poles represent. Someone had 
carefully wound round them that faded and tattered 
Turkey red; someone had roughly fashioned and 
gilded the pointed ornament which sat at a rather 
drunken angle at the top; other people had dug and 
lined the socket in which it was set in the closely 


paved streets; and in foundries and in the glare of 
furnaces men had toiled and sweated to cast the iron 
covers that fitted into the holes. Others had sewn 
and fastened miles of flags to miles of rope so that 
they might be hoisted on the poles; and when all 
this was done the irregular strings of colour ran in 
two lines on either side of the leafy thoroughfares. 
And all this because the French President was coming 
to visit England. 

Truly they are rather sorry things, these Venetian 
masts, and when I see them brought out again into 
the daylight I am apt to entertain a sense of oppression 
at the sight of so elaborate and clumsy a method of 
expressing festivity. But it is difficult to know what 
else to do. It does not make me glad to see a red 
mast standing at the corner of my street, nor when 
I am glad or elated, or wish to pay anyone a com- 
pliment, am I conscious of any impulse to set up 
a pole on its end. It is a purely artificial arrange- 
ment for advertising joy. And in this the Venetian 
masts and strings of flags are unlike most decora- 
tions which are expressions of gladness. Decorations 
imply a heightening of our sense of life. They take 
many forms, but chiefly are expressed in noise and 
colour. When a baby has a heightened sense of 
life it beats with a spoon on the table. When we 
have it we cause music to be played, and guns to 
be fired, and certain highly combustible chemicals to 
be detonated in the air; and most of all do we make 
haste to add colour to life by hanging out fragments 
of gaily coloured cloth. The whole thing is extra- 
ordinarily childish when you consider it, but that is 
because joy is a childish thing, and there is no really 
sophisticated way of expressing it. Thus it happens 
that sober Corporations and County Councils, from 
whom joy is alien, embark with due care and organisa- 
tion, and on a gigantic scale, upon this business of 
digging holes in the ground and erecting poles and 
flags—the very game that little children are sometimes 
punished for playing. It is a question whether the 
result is worth the expense, for in this as in so 
many other things, it is the spontaneous acts of 
individuals, and the outbursts of private enthusiasm 
of colour and decoration along the route which make 
the scene gay, and if these be absent the official poles 
and wisps of bunting are apt to have rather a plaintive 
appearance. 

But is there no better way of doing it? We must 
admit the necessity, for these symbols have become 
an international fashion and to withhold them would 
be to be guilty of neglect or discourtesy. Somehow 
I doubt whether we have achieved the right use of 
flags in public decoration. A decorated ship clothes 
herself in flags magnificently; but then they are her 
own familiar wear, and she only dresses herself more 
richly than usual in the garments to which she is 
accustomed. Moreover, the sea and the sky are the 
proper background for flags; there is always some- 
thing incongruous about them when one sees them 
against trees and brick walls. Yet even there, if 
properly used, they may have a splendid effect; and 
its seems to me that on a State occasion of this kind 
if every house in the festive area would hang from an 
horizontal staff one large flag, the effect might be 
magnificent. And that is another point; the flags used 
are nearly always too small. The triangular flags 
that the municipal authorities like to string on miles 
of rope are ineffective things. They are too small to 
hang in folds, or stream and wave in the wind as a 
flag should, and they are often weak in colour and 
design. It is not necessary to invent fancy flags; 
those of the international signal code can be end- 
lessly repeated without monotony, and contain all 
the most striking combinations in blue, white, red, 
and yellow. On extra-festive occasions in London 
we run to ropes and garlands of artificial flowers and 
foliage; but this is very seldom done on a scale lavish 
enough to be effective. I am not sure that for City 


decorations flowers are not more suitable than flags. 
I think that either all flowers or all flags would be better 
than a combination of the two. 
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For decoration to be really telling, however, it 
should be individual and spontaneous. We might 
decorate ourselves, and dress up the ordinary imple- 
ments of life as simpler and more childish races do. 
How gay London would look if, for example, in honour 
of a visit such as that of the French President, every- 
one likely to be in the path of his progress would 
wear a gaily coloured garment or carry a sheaf of 
flowers! And if all the omnibuses, taxicabs, carriages, 
and delivery vans were also adorned with flowers and 
colour, how effective would be the scene; for the life 
of our streets is really dominated by omnibuses and 
motor-cars, and the quickest way to decorate the 
streets would be to decorate the vehicles and people 
that use them. But I suppose this is all very un- 
practical, and I dare say if I were put in charge 
of such things to-morrow I should be_ obliged 
to fall back on the weather-beaten Venetian 
masts, and little shields, and strings of skimpy 
flags. But it does seem certain that we in 
England do this kind of thing less well than 
we do other and more important things. Our 
failure comes, I dare say, from our essential mistrust 
of art in any form, and our refusal to take seriously 
anything that has only to do with beauty and joy. 
It would not be true or just to say that every dis- 
tinguished visitor receives the kind of welcome that 
he deserves; but it is true to say that every com- 
munity gives the kind of welcome which is 
characteristic of it. And in our own case we can 
only hope to make up by the sincerity of our senti- 
ments for our omissions in the lighter matter of de- 


corations. 


ELIZABETH COOPER.”’ 
By JoHN PALMER. 


“[ LIZABETH COOPER ”’ is a play by Mr. George 

Moore. This seems a necessary explanation. 
Plays are coming and going with a rapidity and‘a 
caprice so confusing that the ordinary playgoer must 
have given up any attempt to follow their names and 
fortunes. It is therefore only prudent to explain in 
advance that ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper ’’ is not the new play 
by Mr. Houghton at the ‘‘ Apollo’’ which disappeared 
so mysteriously a week ago; nor is it the play by Mr. 
Wilfrid Coleby. at the ‘‘ Vaudeville’’, whose sudden 
demise pulled me sharply up in the Strand this week 
before an empty theatre and vacant boards; nor is it 
a play from the Hungarian that lived scarcely long 
enough at the ‘‘ Savoy ’’ to imprint its name upon my 
memory. ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper’’ is a play by Mr. 
George Moore ; and it was performed at a meeting of 
the Stage Society on Monday afternoon. 

No one would write about a play by Mr. George 
Moore if he could possibly help it. The author of 
** Elizabeth Cooper’’ is like Mr. Bernard Shaw. A 
critic who explains to the public why and in what 
respects plays by Mr. George Moore or by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw are good or bad is almost certain, sooner or 
later, to find himself implicitly contradicted in elabo- 
rate explanations by their respective authors why 
and in what respects they are bad or good. These 
authors are their own critics; and, naturally, they do 
themselves very much better than any authority from 
the outside can do them. Mr. George Moore is 
more deeply read in his subject than I shall ever be, 
even if I seriously dedicated myself as a solemn life- 
work to the elucidation of his literary personality. 
Quite obviously no prudent critic would voluntarily 
match himself against a competitor who so clearly has 
the advantage of him, if he could justifiably avoid it. 
Mr. George Moore is the first living authority upon 
Mr. George Moore. I have no right to dispute his 
exclusive knowledge, or his immeasurably greater 
interest and enthusiasm. 

But to avoid Mr. George Moore this week is im- 
possible. All the plays I intended to notice have 
mysteriously vanished from the boards of London. I 
am therefore compelled to criticise ‘‘ Elizabeth 


Cooper’. I hope I shall be able to do so without com- 
mitting myself to anything very definite. Far be it 
from me to record anything beyond vague prejudice. 
From the removed standpoint of impersonal judgment 
let us frankly admit in advance that everything which 
Mr. George Moore will have said twenty years hence 
about ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper ’’ is profoundly true; that 
only when the last of Mr. Moore’s confessions and im- 
pressions have issued into print will posterity know 
how justly to appreciate the play we were privileged 
to witness on Monday last. Meantime, let me very 
solemnly warn the admirers of Mr. George Moore not 
to take his mere plays and novels too seriously. My 
own idea about him is that after, as he hopes, we have 
all committed ourselves seriously to admiration, 
deprecation, or damnation, Mr. Moore will make a last 
confession of all that will make us all equally ridiculous. 
He will confess that he only wrote plays and novels in 
order that he might have something of his own to 
criticise and to write about—that he only wrote ‘* Esther 
Waters ’’’ because he wanted to tell the public what 
he thought about ‘‘ Esther Waters”’. In the same way 
Mr. Bernard Shaw may confess that he only wrote 
plays in order that he might be able to write their 
prefaces. But we should not believe Mr. Shaw. 

When Mr. George Moore’s time for confession 
comes, it will be extremely interesting to hear upon 
authority why ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper ’’ is dated in the 
’sixties. So far as date is concerned, ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Cooper ’’ plays like an imitation of the latest thing 
from Vienna—reminding one, as the Stage Society has 
excellent reason to know, of Schnitzler. Imitation, 
perhaps, isa harsh word. It would be fairer to imagine 
an inhabitant of these islands, proud of having lost 
touch with the English character, self-consciously, but 
with undoubted skill, naturalising his literary manner 
somewhere beyond the Channel, half-way between 
Paris and Berlin. Why, then, the ’sixties of Queen 
Victoria? In a play by some of our best authors it 
would be manceuvring for safety, in a wild hope that 
what the play lacked in literary smartness or emotional 
sincerity might be made up on the furniture and cos- 
tumes. But this will not fit Mr. George Moore. We 
can only guess. Perhaps the date is a joke. It would 
be really a good joke, if only we knew it was a joke— 
so would the agreeable innocence of the stubbornly pre- 
Ibsen technique. The soliloquies were delightful: so 
were the careful appearances of every character in the 
flesh or by letter just as someone on the stage was 
wondering where he was and what he was doing. 
But perhaps the date is not a joke. Perhaps it is a 
deadly serious effort to whitewash the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Surely these times, says Mr. 
Moore, indignant on their behalf, were not so virtuous 
as their detractors would have us believe. The princi- 
pal character of Mr. Moore’s play is a pleasant fellow 
with the sort of past which entitles persons on the stage 
to claim that they understand women. We are not a 
little startled to hear that the oldest and dearest friend 
of this principal character was John Ruskin. If this 
be method, there is not a little madness in it. 

There ought to have been one brilliant moment in 
“Elizabeth Cooper ’’. Notice that I do not positively 
affirm that, had this moment occurred, it would un- 
doubtedly have been brilliant. I am far too much afraid 
that hereafter Mr. Moore in a moment of expansion 
may inform us that the thing could never have come 
off anyhow. I merely suggest that it might have been 
brilliant, had it occurred; which seems a fairly safe 
proposition. Let me explain. There are two im- 
portant men in ‘‘ Elizabeth Cooper’’. One is Lewis, 
a famous author, declined into the vale of years, who 
lives in England. The other is Sebastian, the famous 
author’s secretary, described in two words as a young 
fool. There is also Gabrielle, a Viennese Countess. 
Gabrielle in Vienna falls in love with the reputation 
and the work of Lewis, the famous author. The 
famous author, being tired of everything—especially of 
producing plays and of the women he knows so well— 
sends his secretary to Vienna to pretend he is the 
famous author, to produce his play, and to meet the 
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Countess. The secretary meets the Countess, and in 
a fit of abstraction he marries her, bringing her back 
to the famous author’s house as the famous author’s 
wife. Naturally we settle ourselves for as lively and 
as inevitable a scéne-a-faire as ever was promised to 
an audience capable of intelligent expectation. What 
would happen when Gabrielle was told she was not the 
wife of a famous author, but of the famous author’s 
secretary? (I suppose she was the wife of the famous 
author’s secretary. She had married him as the famous 
author. Whether you can marry a man thinking he 
is somebody else depends, I take it, upon local law and 
custom. Anyhow, the point is immaterial.) 

We are ready now for the moment which might have 
been brilliant. The scéne-a-faire was at hand. Per- 
sonally 1 was making absolutely sure of this scéne-a- 
faire. A scéne-a-faire may be defined as the scene 
which in plays by an old hand are bound to come; 
which in plays by a modern author are bound to be 
avoided. The whole point of pre-Ibsen plays was to 
write the scéne-a-faire. The whole point of post-Ibsen 
plays is not to write it. Mr. George Moore’s technique 
being ostentatiously pre-lbsen, we naturally made 
absolutely sure of the scéne-a-faire. But we reckoned 
without Mr. Moore’s heroine. Mr. Moore’s heroine 
had made up her mind to avoid it. It seems to have 
been a contest between herself and Mr. Moore whether 
she should or should not go through with the play as 
he had obviously intended to write it. Gabrielle stuck 
at nothing, and Gabrielle prevailed. When the moment 
came for which Mr. Moore had so carefully prepared 
her, she looked her author straight in the face and told 
the most thumping lie I have ever heard upon an 
English stage. Remember that we were waiting for 
her to be overwhelmed with a discovery that the famous 
author’s secretary was not the famous author. She 
was not overwhelmed. She told us she had known all 
the time. 

The audacity of this would beggar the vocabulary 
of Thomas Urquhart. Of course nobody in the theatre 
believed her. So far as the position left us able to 
think at all, we were painfully divided between amaze- 
ment at the impudence of the woman and commisera- 
tion for Mr. Moore, thus heartlessly jilted in the Third 
Act of the Play he fancied he had written. Nothing 
was left for him but to ring down the curtain and send 
us forth into the Haymarket for tea at a comparatively 
decent hour. 


ALL SORTS OF MUSIC. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


()% 16 and 23 June as large an orchestra as could 

be wished for played in Queen’s Hall under 
Nikisch; on 24 June a very small one, accompanied 
by a choir of thirty-two voices, played in the hall 
attached to Westminster Cathedral. One has not 
patience to count the numbers of the London Symphony 
orchestra, but there seems to be at least one hundred 
players; and that must suffice. It certainly sufficed 
me, and after hearing Dr. R. R. Terry’s tiny party 
I feel that it will much more than suffice me in future. 
I mean that so huge a band seems human energy and 
exertion misapplied. Had half the gentlemen been 
engaged in doing something else outside whilst the 
others fiddled or blew out their souls inside, we should 
have had quite as effective a performance. Dr. Terry’s 
band nearly took off the roof and shattered the walls 
of a room holding, I should say, five hundred; the 
London Symphony never threatened an edifice holding, 
say, five thousand. That, to anyone gifted with a 
head for figures, seems to prove the opposite to what 
1 appear desirous of proving. The matter may be 
put this way: had Dr. Terry multiplied his forces 
by ten he would have added little to the volume of 
tone produced; had the Symphony people halved their 
strength there would have been little difference. The 
differences in tone quality, after all, if the Symphony 
band were suddenly reduced to fifty, would not be very 
surprising : these extra instruments, the viol d’amor, 


the librarian, the orchestral attendant, etc., are mere 
delusions. 1 believe Mr. Landon Ronald’s compara- 
tively small band can create as much of an uproar 
and do as much damage to the chandeliers as the big 
Symphony band ever does. In proportion the little 
Bach group of Dr. Terry did really, I believe, sound 
much louder—-but that is a matter of opinion and ears, 
Some people have much longer ears than others—some 
animals also. 

This last remark is by the way: at none of the 
three concerts mentioned was there anything, in 
Mozart's phrase, to please ‘‘ long ears’’. The long- 
eared kind do not go to listen to such music as 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Egmont’’ overture, his concerto in 
E flat, his ‘‘ Heroic’’ symphony; they do not go to 
hear Holbrooke’s music, Stojowski’s manufactures, 
Tschaikowsky’s greatest symphony, Miss Ethel 
Smyth’s songs. In many respects the two concerts of 
the London Symphony orchestra could not be bettered. 
In other respects—well, let us consider. It may be 
granted that Arthur Nikisch is an able conductor. 
That he is a great one I deny. It would be a pleasure 
to me to call so earnest a musician a grand master of 
the orchestra; but his renderings of Beethoven last 
week were only more nails in the coffin of his reputa- 
tion as his reputation exists in my brain. He is a 
well-advertised conductor I know; but that does not 
alter the fact that his interpretation of the ‘‘ Heroic” 
was forced, jerky, unimaginative, and—I am bound to 
say it—in some respects unintelligent. The gifts that 
go to the making of a conductor of the first rank can- 
not be acquired by hard work, hard study or even hard 
thinking: they are, as I believe Dogberry said of 
reading and writing, the gift of God. Whether 
Nikisch studies or does not study his scores, as it is 
said he does, from dewy dawn to midnight, does not 
matter at all: in the result his performance does not 
approach the performances of such lazy chaps as 
Richter and the late Felix Mottl. Had the ‘‘ Heroic’”’ 
been put down to an unknown composer of the name 
of Smith or Jones, I cannot but think everyone in the 
hall would have frowned upon it as a pretentious and 
dull work. The energy, fire, youthful yearning of the 
first movement were all not there; the terrible tragic 
(though still youthful, and perhaps I should say mock- 
tragic) feeling of the funeral march was not there; 
the requickening in the scherzo and the sublime 
loveliness of the finale were not there. Nothing was 
there—only the bare notes. I have heard as good an 
interpretation of a mighty work under one of the old 
conductors of the old Philharmonic in the old Philhar- 
monic’s oldest and worst days. This is hard criticism, 
but it is just. The ‘‘ Emperor ’’ concerto fiasco was not 
due so much to Nikisch as to Paderewski. Here is 
another case of a perfectly sincere musician trying to 
do what is not in him to do and therefore ignominiously 
failing. I don’t suppose that so bad a rendering of 
the ‘‘Emperor’’ has been given in my time. One 
need not look far for the reason. Paderewski possesses 
in almost a supernatural degree the sheer musical 
faculty; his nervous energy is extraordinary. Of 
genuine healthy animal force he has next to none; 
and to the building of Beethoven’s giant structures this 
force went and is wanted in the interpretation. That 
the concerto itself is a fiasco I cheerfully concede— 
but for Beethoven’s patrons and his dependence on 
patronage he never would have written in so pre- 
posterous a form—a form more formal, from its very 
birth, than the old da capo aria of Handel and Hasse 
and Bach. Yet much of the music is sublime; and of 
sublimity Paderewski and Nikisch left not a trace. 
After all, there is only one kind of music Paderewski 
can play, and that is Chopin’s kind; when he comes 
to the greatest kind he invariably fails. Even his own 
concerto is greater than his playing of it—I have heard 
its best passages better sounded out than ever he has 
done the thing. 

In distinct contrast to this came the last concert 
of the Symphony orchestra. Beethoven was all very 
well in his way, but now we were to hear the moderns, 
so now, if you please, Holbrooke, Stojowski, and the 
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lady better known in political than musical circles as 
Dr. Ethel Smyth. Mr, Stojowski I may dismiss in a 
few words. He has the nastiest, hardest tone on a 
piano that I have yet been doomed to hear; and his 
music seems made to fit the tone. It is ingeniously 
mechanical, and why on earth it should have been 
written at all baffles the comprehension of anyone 
possessing the slightest touch of musical temperament. 
Whether the piano, after Mr. Stojowski had thumped 
out his concerto, can recover damages for an un- 
provoked assault is more than I can say—as I am not 
a lawyer; but I certainly felt inclined to consult a 
lawyer as to any claim I might have against my friend 
Mr. Sharpe, the agent for the Symphony orchestra. 
Such treatment of the piano can only be called brutal, 
and the music itself is brutal in the sense in which 
any huge piece of machinery is brutal—it does not 
mean to be unkind, but woe-betide you if you get 
caught up in it. Mr. Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Les Hommages ”’ 
is better as music: some bits are beautiful; but why 
on earth he, even in his callow youth, should have 
troubled so to misapply his marvellous ingenuity is to 
me in itself a marvel. I would rather hear pure 
Holbrooke than Holbrooke trying to imitate older 
composers. But in that case it is extremely unlikely 
that his work would get a performance in this country. 
Miss Smyth is a difficult composer to deal with. She 
has industry, brains, technical musicianship—in fact 
every quality necessary to the making of a fine com- 
poser excepting imagination. Her settings of Arthur 
Symons’ three sea lyrics were quite painful to any- 
one who knew the poetry—and I should think especially 
painful to those who had known the poet. That 
Symons was a great poet cannot be claimed; but he 
had the true feeling of the sea in his blood. He spoke, 
in his jerky, rapid phrases, much more finely and truly 
of it than in his poems; but these little lyrics are 
exquisite. Miss Smyth has passed a steam-roller over 
them—a steam-roller made in Germany—in Leipzic, 
to be precise. As for the fourth song, eloquently, ngt 
to say magniloquently, sung by Mr. Herbert Heyner, 
I must tell the truth about it. Telling the truth is a 
risky business at best; but sometimes it works out 
well—or might work out well. Take the case, for 
instance, of the late Mr. Thomas Fury. Some thirty 
years ago he gave himself up for the murder of some- 
one some twenty years before. All went on in regular 
form until he pleaded ‘‘ guilty’’. The judge had to 
request him to plead guilty ’’—otherwise Mr. 
Fury would not get hanged. What would George 
Washington have done in this situation? He would 
have replied ‘‘ My lord, I don’t mind committing an 
occasional murder, but I cannot tell a lie’’. The 
judge would have had to reply ‘‘ You are a scoundrelly 
assassin but an honourable gentleman: get out of 
here’’. I am in G. Washington’s position—with a 
difference. I must tell the truth about Miss Smyth’s 
song, and I shall probably have my house burnt down. 
Her marching-song suggested to me, mainly by the 
fury of the orchestration, the crackling of widows’ 
houses and corn-stacks—the reducing to penury 
of people who had never done any harm to anyone. 
I have so often given my opinion of Miss Smyth’s un- 
inspired music before that I need only say once again 
that I wonder by what means she gets it performed by 
such a body as the London Symphony orchestra. 

Not much need be said this week about Dr. Terry’s 
Bach concert. The effectiveness of his small choir 
and orchestra I have already mentioned; and as for 
the great Johann himself, probably many readers will 
bless the day when I give over referring to him. 
Perhaps, however, a few words, rather in the 
nature of explanation than of criticism, may be 
permitted. We must not go to concerts of this 
description expecting gorgeously planned choruses of 
the B minor mass style: we must go expecting a 
style of art that is, to many of us, new. Bach’s church 
cantatas are for the most part brief, and the wonder 
of it is that within such limits he achieved such 
stupendous things. In ‘‘ Unto us a child is born ’’ he 


works two miracles in two short choruses. Of course 
we have Handel’s colossal chorus to some of the same 
words, and that is precisely what may deceive us as 
to the splendour of Bach’s setting: Bach wrote for 
the church and Handel for the concert-room. How- 
ever, in the Kyrie from one of the little masses— 
that in G—comparison of no sort was invited, and the 
effect was tremendous. The Brandenburg concerto 
in D came off with rattling effect—much greater effect 
than that gained by the Queen’s Hall orchestra when 
they last gave the work, a year or two ago. The 
singing last Tuesday was uneven in details, but ex- 
cellent on the whole. People who won’t take advantage 
of concerts of this sort need not trouble to call them 
selves musical. They may pay to hear Melba, Caruso 
and other prima donnas until their faces are blue and 
their pockets empty ; but people who do not know Bach 
do not know the elements of music. 


ANTLERS. 
By Str HERBERT MAXWELL Bart. 


N° one interested in British natural history and 
sport ought to miss the remarkable exhibition 
of deer-heads organised by ‘* Country Life,’’ arranged 
by Messrs. Rowland Ward, and shown in the Royal 
Water Colour Society’s Gallery in Pall Mall, for such 
a representative collection has never before been got 
together, nor is it likely that so fair an opportunity 
will recur again of comparing the extremes of dimen- 
sion in red-deer antlers—the fantastic exuberance 
developed by warmth and abundant food, as in the 
head of the great Warnham stag with its thirty-nine 
points—the baneful effect of severe climate, as shown 
in the horns from Loch Maddy and Corrour Forest— 
the noble development of antlers in British red deer 
acclimatised in New Zealand. 

To the owners of Scottish forests the exhibition is 
not without a melancholy moral, for it shows how 
Scottish heads have deteriorated within the last hundred 
years. Except in certain instances where the tem- 
porary effect of introducing English or Continental 
blood among Highland herds may be traced, it would 
be practically impossible at the present day to match 
such heads as the ten-pointer from Kinlochewe, shot 
in 1814, or the magnificent seventeen-pointer from 
Gordon Castle, shot in 1831. It may be remarked 
as doubtful whether the Kinlochewe horns, with their 
extraordinary width of spread, stand now as they 
originally were set on the animal’s head. Probably 
if the piece of skin covering the junction were removed 
it would be found that the horns had been sawn from 
the skull and re-set at a wider angle, with no inten- 
tion to deceive, but simply to adapt them for decorative 
purposes. 

‘*It is curious’, remarks Mr. Walter Winans in 
his recent treatise on ‘‘ Deer-breeding for Fine 
Heads ”’ *—‘‘ it is curious that Scotch stags are at 
the present time the worst in Europe.’’ The real 
wonder is, haviag regard to the conditions of climate, 
exposure and food with which they have to contend, 
that Scottish red deer have not degenerated still 
further from the primitive type—that fine type which, 
as shown by the size of bones and quality of horns 
exhumed from Scottish peat-mosses and estuaries, was 
once no whit inferior to the Continental race. Origin- 
ally and naturally the red deer was a woodland 
dweller, resorting, no doubt, to the high bare ground 
in summer to escape the torment of flies and browse 
upon the fine flush of upland grass; but ever relying 
upon the forest for shelter, warmth and food in winter. 
Man stripped the land of trees, expelling the deer from 
plain and valley and confining them to storm-swept 
wastes at high altitudes. It is through a grim kind 
of irony that the term deer-forest has come to connote 
some of the bleakest, most treeless tracts in Northern 
Britain. Of the true forest nothing remains but a 


* Deer-breeding for Fine Heads.’’ By Walter Winans. 
London: Rowland Ward. 1913. 12s. 6d. 
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few—very few—shreds and patches ; the finest of which, 
that breadth of noble pines along the south shore of 
Loch Arkaig, is even now disappearing under the axe. 

So long as Scottish wild red deer remain in their 
present environment, exposed in winter to long periods 
of slashing wet and violent winds—conditions far more 
trying to these animals than severe dry cold—so long 
must they remain but stunted representatives of their 
kind. Moreover, the expulsion of the deer from the low 
grounds and the destruction of the forest (using that 
term to denote extensive natural woodland) has de- 
prived them of much of their food supply. Except in 
so far as hand-feeding mitigates the suffering of the 
deer in hard weather, they maintain existence by 
alternate summer glut and winter famine. 

‘* Most of the deer tribe ’’, says Mr. Winans, “ are 
fond of eating leaves; and if a branch falls or is blown 
down all the deer in the park seem to know of it at 
once, and come galloping up from all directions to 
feed on the leaves.’’ Those who have experienced the 
rigours of a Highland spring will have noted that May 
is well-nigh spent before there is any appreciable growth 
in the grass of the deer-ground, and will realise to what 
hardship the herds are exposed as the result of being 
driven out of their natural winter quarters. 

This circumstance alone would account for the 
deterioration of our Highland red deer; nor can we 
share Mr. Winans’ hope of regenerating them by cross- 
ing the native race with allied species such as the 
wapiti of North America and the Altai deer, which is 
the Asiatic form of wapiti. Mr. Winans has achieved 
and describes satisfactory results by his experiments in 
this direction with deer in his park at Surrenden in 
Kent ; but the winter conditions in that favoured region 
are not to be compared with the alternation of arctic 
cold and pitiless wet that prevails for six months in 
such forests as Ardverikie, Corrour and Rannoch. In 
the eastern Highlands, indeed, where the rainfall is not 
so excessive, the wapiti strain might have a favour- 
able influence for a time; but it could scarcely prove 
more than temporary, for the wapiti is much less patient 
of wet than our native red deer; even in sheltered 
parks it is very liable to consumption and wasting. 
So much for the natural adversities which have told 
severely upon the quality of Scottish red deer, and 
which, we fear, must be written down as irremediable ; 
but, as if these were not injurious enough to the stock, 
the mischief is intensified by the reckless mismanage- 
ment which prevails in most Scottish forests. 

On the Continent the greatest care is taken to im- 
prove deer; but in Scotland the general rule seems to 
be to kill every big stag that can be seen, without any 
reference to the future good of the herd. ‘‘ How 
often ’’, says Mr. Winans, ‘‘ one hears a stalker say : 
‘ Do not shoot that stag; he has a bad head ’; or ‘ We 
had better go on; there is no head worth shooting in 
this lot’; whereas he ought to say: ‘There is a 
stag with a very bad head; you had better shoot him’. 
What would be thought of a breeder of horses and 
cattle who killed every good animal he bred, and only 
kept the trash? And yet this is just the way most 
Scottish forests are managed.’”’ 

Unluckily it is almost as difficult to remedy this evil 
as it would be to alter the climatic conditions of the 
Highlands. Very few owners of deer-forests are able 
to keep them for their own sport; the great majority 
of forests are leased to strangers who have no per- 
manent interest in them, and who, not unnaturally, 
strive to secure as large a proportion as possible of 
good heads in the number of stags they are allowed to 
kill, so that they may carry off good trophies as evi- 
dence of their prowess. Emulation is a fair element in 
all field sports—is indeed inseparable from their spirit— 
but it should never be allowed to degenerate into com- 
petition. Yet that motive prevails over sportsmanlike 
forbearance, both with stalkers and those entrusted to 
their guidance in the forest, too generally to encourage 
any expectation of more considerate treatment of wild 
red deer in the Highlands. 

But as regards deer, whether red or fallow, confined 


in parks, much may be done to improve the stock by 
good management and careful selection of breeders. 
To this end Mr. Winans has applied himself for many 
years with much success, and the precepts set forth 
in his book are well worthy of careful study by the 
owners of herds. Too often deer are kept on the same 
pasture for generations, even for centuries, without 
any attempt to improve it; one is painfully familiar 
with the harsh stale quality of the grass in such 
neglected parks. Mr. Winans lays much stress upon 
the necessity of fencing off parts of the park in rota- 
tion, to be freshened by rest and top-dressing for a 
year or more before the deer are readmitted to it. The 
animals should never be denied the simple luxury of 
rock salt to lick ; and to all deer, especially to red deer, 
water in the shape of streams or ponds is a primary 
requisite, and the more mud they can have access to 
the better, to roll in when flies are troublesome in 
summer. 

Red deer in parks are capable of improvement to 
an indefinite extent, both in heads and bodies, by 
judicious management. Mr. Winans has effected much 
in this direction by crossing the native race with wapiti 
and Altai deer, the offspring of the crosses being fertile. 
We sympathise with those who dislike hybrids and 
prefer to keep the red race pure; but the author speaks 
very highly of the offspring of crossbred wapiti and red 
hinds, crossed again with an Altai stag. They are 
more grey in the coat than the pure red deer, but the 
stags produce horns that can hardly be distinguished 
from very fine red-deer horns ‘‘ such as those one sees 
in old German or Austrian castles’’. These triple 
crosses weigh half as much again as pure red deer ; they 
are fertile and hardy, and Mr. Winans regards them 
as the source of a very superior type of red deer for 
park purposes. 

Fallow deer run into more varieties than red deer, 
and one who takes a pride in his herd will probably 
wish to have it of one type, whether that be the spotted, 
the bay, the grey or any other variety. To achieve 
this may take ten or fifteen years, perhaps more. Mr. 
Winans recommends that elimination of the varieties 
not desired should be started by killing off the bucks. 
Thus, if a spotted head is the object in view, dark 
bucks and those imperfectly spotted should be shot. 
This may take two or three seasons to accomplish ; after 
which elimination of the does should begin, all dark- 
coloured fawns meanwhile being killed at once. A 
herd of fallow deer which has been treated in this dis- 
criminating manner is of far more attractive and orna- 
mental appearance than one consisting of deer of all 
colours, suggestive of domestic cattle. There is, how- 
ever, no objection to one white buck in a spotted herd, 
for his influence upon the stock tends to confirm the 
spottiness; but black or chestnut deer, without spots, 
should be resolutely eliminated from a spotted herd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPANY’S SIGNALS AND SIGNALS OF 
DISTRESS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sirn—There is a question which has an important 
bearing, not only on the case of the ‘‘ Californian ’”’, 
to which you have already accorded considerable space, 
but on safety at sea in general. It may be thus 
stated : 

How may a distress signal be unmistakably dis- 
tinguished at night from other signals not meant to 
signify distress? 

It will be seen that our regulations do not give a 
satisfactory answer. They are vague in regard to 
distress signals, and the latitude allowed in respect 
of company’s private signals seems much greater than 
their importance warrants. The result is that in many 
instances there is the possibility of a distress signal 
being neglected owing to its being interpreted as a 
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private signal. The latter are so numerous and the 
differences between them so subtle, that to memorise 
a fraction of their number would be a formidable 
task. 

The following instances of private signals as used 
by certain well-known companies are taken from 
Brown’s Nautical Almanac, and their respective num- 
bers in that list are quoted. The first group includes 
rockets and Roman candles. 


110. Three rockets, blue, white and red, in quick succession 
(shown off Co. Donegal or Cork, Ireland). 

4. Blue light and two rockets bursting into golden stars fired 
in quick succession (shown off Browhead and off Queenstown, 
Co. Cork). Also same company : 

5- Blue light and two Roman candles each throwing six blue 
balls in quick succession about 150 feet. 

36. Red pyro-light, followed quickly by rocket throwing two 
green stars, then another red pyro-light (shown off South Coast 
of Ireland by steamers calling at Queenstown). 

61. Red pyro-light, accompanied by a Roman candle throwing 
white stars 50 feet. 

105. Yeliow pyro-light and Roman candle throwing white balls 
150 feet, together. 

20. Green flame burning about three minutes, changing to 
a Roman candle throwing three white balls. 


The following are instances of coloured lights or 
flares burnt alone. 


67. Three red pyro-lights burnt singly but in quick succession. 

87. Red and yellow pyro-lights in succession. 

49. Red light denotes position and, when not in answer to 
a signal, means ‘‘ What am I to do?” 

50. Red light then a green light means ‘“‘I am disabled but 
not in want of assistance.’’ 

51. White light to passing vessels at sea means that there are 
obstructions in or off the port where she has left. 

52. Red light, a vessel’s answer to a passing sister vessel. 

53- Two blue lights burnt by special vessel when fifteen minutes 
off port of arrival. 

56. One red, one blue, one red in succession means ‘‘I have 
injury, but vessel under command ’’. 


The Regulations as to distress signals are given as 
follows : 

Article 31. At night.—1. A gun or other explosive signal fired 
at intervals of about a minute. 

2. Flames on the vessel (as from a burning tar-barrel, oil- 
barrel, etc.). 

3- Rockets or shells throwing stars of any colour or description 
fired one at a time at short intervals. 

4. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal apparatus. 


From section 3 it follows that if a vessel has only 
time or opportunity to fire one rocket it would not 
comply with the regulation, and the observer is at 
liberty to interpret it as some company’s signal with 
which he might not be familiar and which would there- 
fore not affect him. In a sense it may therefore be 
said that the greater the urgency, the less chance there 
is of your signal being understood. Moreover rockets 
of various colours fired in succession are found amongst 
private signals as Nos. 110, 4, and 3 above. 

Now as to section 2, coloured flares or lights, 
although not mentioned, are very widely used as 
distress signals, and it may be presumed are included 
under ‘‘etc.’’ For those who may find—‘ flames on 
the vessel as from a burning tar-barrel’’ or “oil 
barrel ’’—inconvenient, there is only thé expression 
*‘etc.’’ to guide them in selecting flares, or lights, 
which may not be confounded with company’s signals, 
which include every variety of flare made. 

On the other hand, for guidance as to flares which 
may be used as private signals and will not be mis- 
taken for distress we turn to Article 12, which is as 
follows : 

‘** Every vessel may, if necessary in order to attract 
attention, in addition to the lights which she is by 
these Rules required to carry, show a flare-up light or 
use any detonating signal that cannot be mistaken for a 
distress signal.’’ 

The inquirer is thus referred back again to the 
abbreviation ‘‘ etc.’’ in section 2 above. 

In practice many well-equipped ships are provided 
with the modern rocket distress signals, such as were 
used by the ‘‘ Titanic.’’ These seem distinctive in that 


they throw a time shell many hundreds of feet in the 
air which explodes and bursts into stars—principally 
white. It is claimed that these may be used from 
ship’s boats. 

The ‘‘ mystery ship’’ X seen by the ‘‘ Californian ’’ 
fired several low-lying signals resembling white 
rockets in that they threw white stars, but they did 
not explode and did not go as high as the vessel’s 
mast-head light. As she commenced to move away 
after firing the first signal, the second officer, Mr. 
Stone, was puzzled, and said in evidence he thought 
that she might have been signalling to another 
steamer. Mr. Stone’s suggestion was, however, un- 
favourably received by the Court. According to a 
recent article in ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine’’ by Captain 
Rostron of the ‘‘ Carpathia,’’ he states that he was 
firing company’s rockets from 3.0 A.M. and every 
quarter of an hour to reassure the ‘‘ Titanic’s’’ pas- 
sengers. 

The indication of distress by means of rockets seems 
to depend on the intervals of time allowed between 
cach one which the regulation defines as ‘‘ short ’’. 


Faithfully yours 
Sea Lawyer. 


“CHIVALRY” IN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir—lIn your editorial note to the letter of Mr. Marr 
Grieve on the case of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith you say that ‘‘ the popular difficulty in under- 
standing the status of an advocate is to us unin- 
telligible’’. May I be forgiven for saying that the 
man in the street is, in this matter, not such a fool as 
you think him; and that it is you who do not seem 
to understand the difficulty? If Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. F. E. Smith were mere advocates, or even 
pure political lawyers, that is, lawyers passing through 
Parliament to the Bench, there would have been no 
discussion and no resentment. But it is generally 
understood that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith aspire to be something more than lawyers; that 
they wish to be counted amongst the political leaders 
of the Unionist party. To take present instances might 
be offensive, so I will take past examples. If Sir John 
Rigby, or Sir Horace Davey, or Sir Richard Webster, 
or Sir Edward Clarke, had done what Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith have done, I do not think 
there would have been any talk, because the eminent 
lawyers I have mentioned never aspired to be anything 
but lawyers: they were proud of their profession, and 
content to remain within its bounds. But when a lawyer 
in Parliament claims to be a statesman his conduct must 
be judged by a different canon. A statesman must 
engage in no business in which his private interest 
conflicts with his public duty—that canon at least has 
emerged from the Marconi debate. The private in- 
terest of Messrs. Carson and Smith was to take the 
highly-marked briefs of the solicitors to Messrs. Isaacs 
and George. Their public duty (as statesmen) was to 
condemn the conduct of these Ministers in the House 
of Commons. They could not do both; so they fol- 
lowed their private interest, and must therefore be 
charged with a dereliction of public duty. The two 
most powerful speakers on the Front Opposition 
Bench disabled themselves from taking part in the 
Marconi debate. Are not Unionists entitled to com- 
plain? Or rather, are they not justified in saying 
*‘ These men shall be no party leaders of mine’’? If 
they prefer the etiquette of the Bar or the fees of the 
Bar to the opportunity of the statesman, to the Bar 
let them stick. This is the way the layman, whether 
one of the populace or one of the educated, will argue, 
and he will be right. Messrs. Carson and Smith can- 
not have it both ways. As for the etiquette of the 
Bar, a counsel may be obliged to accept a retainer ; but 
he cannot be obliged to accept the brief, for he may 
insist on a prohibitive fee and then return the retainer. 

Yours etc. 
COMMENTATOR. 
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THE MARCONI VERDICT. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 

21 June 1913. 
Sin—The Marconi debate is over and the politicians 
may be left to digest the result as best they may. But 
—a matter of real importance—what will be the general 
verdict of the public? I think it may be expressed in 
the words of a rebuke which I once heard effectively 
administered: ‘‘ Anybody may be a fool, but nobody 

has a right to be a damned fool !”’ 
I am Sir your obedient servant 


THE BENCH AND THE NEW LAND TAXES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REviEw. 
Springhill Clarkston Glasgow, 21 June 1913. 

Sir—For such persons as have studied the cases 
which have come into Court in connexion with the new 
land taxes, it will be a debatable question whether the 
inception and construction of these enactments have 
not done more than the Marconi Mystery itself to reveal 
the personality which is covered by the skin of our lead- 
ing social reformer. Whilst the People’s Budget has 
undoubtedly been productive of public benefit in this 
way, there is another function, not so desirable, which 
it has exercised and is exercising with equal efficiency. 
It is the stultification of His Majesty’s Courts of jus- 
tice. I saw in a former letter how every judge before 
whom increment duty cases have been tried has ignored 
not merely the intention of the Act as avowed in express 
terms by its authors with the full assent of Parliament. 
That is the pride and privilege of the British lawyer 
where any eccentricity of wording can be found to afford 
a pretext for so doing. But their ingenuity has misled 
them in these pronouncements. The grammar and the 
mathematics of the clauses have been, equally with 
their intention, set at defiance. 

In the kindred question of negative land values we 
have seen three judges of the Court of Session finding 
unanimously that such values are repugnant to the 
letter and the spirit of the Act; and thereafter four 
judges of the House of Lords finding with the same 
unanimity that the repugnancy is all the other way. 
The impartial layman will find some justification for 
the first decision in the innate and obvious absurdity of 
an assessable site value which is less than nothing, and 
for the latter in the fact that, however absurd, these 
values are in the Georgian law. 

It was when their Lordships of the supreme tribunal 
dealt with the subsidiary question of the 10 per cent. 
allowance that the malignant influence of the People’s 
Budget on the judicial intelligence became apparent. 
By Clause 3 (5) that percentage of the original value is 
to be deducted from increment before the duty is 
assessed. Now the original value in a very large 
number of cases in Scotland is less than nothing. In 
these cases the statutory deduction obviously becomes 
an addition. The thing is of course a choice specimen 
of what a dumb and docile parliamentary majority can 
do under asinine leadership. With the exception of 
Lord Atkinson, who like a sensible man “‘ gave it up’”’, 
their Lordships must rack their wits to find sense and 
wisdom in the provision. Lord Haldane was of opinion 
that ‘‘ the sub-section in question becomes harmonious 
and intelligible if original site value is read in this 
particular case as meaning ’’—not what it is explicitly 
declared to mean, but what, expressed in Lord Hal- 
dane’s dignified periods, comes to exactly the same 
thing. I will not waste your space by quoting him. 

It is Lord Shaw’s deliverance that I wish to bring to 
public notice, and for this purpose it is unfortunately 
necessary to quote at some length. He said: 

‘“One element derived from the Statute was intro- 
duced to show that the calculations made in accordance 
with the rule set up in Sec. 25 were impossible. The 
reference was to Sec. 3 (5), which provides that ‘ for the 
purpose of the collection of duty on the increment value 


of any land under this section the increment value shall 
be deemed to be reduced on the first occasion . . . by an 
amount equal to 10 per cent. of the original site value ’, 
. . » The argument was that with a minus value assess- 
able site value could never thus be credited with its 
10 per cent. of allowance. My Lords, the argument is 
illegitimate, because by Sec. 25 that very sub-section 
(namely 5 of Sec. 3), which is for the purpose of the 
collection of duty on the increment value, is excluded 
from the definition of site value. By Sec. 25 it is pro- 
vided that ‘ any reference in this Act to site value (other 
than the reference to the site value of land on an occa- 
sion on which increment value duty is to be collected) 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the assessable site 
value of the land’. The parenthetical reference is pre- 
cisely to the occasion on which increment duty is to be 
collected, and that is the occasion set forth in Sec. 3 (5), 
which is specifically ‘ for the purpose of the collection of 
duty’’”’. 

Lord Shaw, it will be seen, claims to bring Clause 3 (5) 
within the ambit of the parenthesis in the last para- 
graph of Clause 25 (4) on the ground that it (Clause 3 
(5) ) has reference to (or, as he says, ‘‘ is for the purpose 
of ’’) the collection of increment value duty on an occa- 
sion. That, with all respect to Lord Shaw, is not the 
effect of the parenthesis at all. What is excluded by 
the parenthesis—in Lord Shaw’s slipshod diction ‘‘ the 
parenthetical reference ’’—is the reference to site values 
of land ‘‘on an occasion’’; and the reference in 
Clause 3 (5) is to ‘‘ original site value of the land’’, 
expressly defined by the paragraph Lord Shaw quotes 
to be the original assessable site value of the land. A 
good many of the judges have broken their teeth over 
this same paragraph of Clause 25 (4); and I cannot help 
wondering what was Lord Shaw’s motive for leaving out 
the last seven words of the paragraph. They are the 
crucial words—“‘ as ascertained in accordance with this 
section’’. The references excluded by the parenthesis 
are to be deemed to be references to the assessable site 
value of the land as ascertained in accordance with 
Sec. 2; in other words (when the occasion is a transfer 
on sale), as ascertained by taking the consideration as 
basis. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 


Joun Govan. 


““UNPATH'D WATERS.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir—Your review of my book, ‘‘ Unpath’d Waters ”’, 
recalls the past of English criticism most vividly. The 
crusted tradition of anonymous insult is revived in 
every line of it. One remembers how the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ”’ talked about Wordsworth’s ‘‘ maudlin imbe- 
cility ’’ and declared that the ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality ’’ was the ‘‘ most illegible and unintelligible 
part of the publication’’. The Saturpay REviEw of 
forty or fifty years ago did its best to keep up the 
tradition, and sometimes when old Scott of Hoxton 
was out on the warpath, tomahawk in fist, murdering 
some poor beginner, the imitation was very close. 
This review of my book is of the same sort. In your 
reviewer’s opinion, my first and worst book is my best, 
but he can’t spell the title of it; he takes Maeterlinck 
for a ‘‘ Dutchman ’”’: he declares that in ‘‘ The Miracle 
of the Stigmata’’ and ‘‘ The Holy Man’’ I am ex- 
ploiting Maeterlinck’s vein, though I worked it ten 
years before that genial Belgian; he chastises me for 
having put a lord who may become a Cabinet Minister 
in Lincoln College; I did nothing of the sort: four 
blunders in twenty lines of spiteful insult. 

That is supposed to be the careful review in a literary 
paper of a book which I have kept in hand more than 
the nine years Horace advised. 


Yours faithfully 
FRANK Harris. 
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REVIEWS. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
“The Works of Francis Thompson." Three Vols. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1913. 18s. net. 


| taaasartacd THOMPSON, writing of Shelley, has 
celebrated himself. Comparing Shelley with 
ts of the metaphysical school—with Donne and 
with Crashaw—he innocently rebukes those who find 
in the work of Francis Thompson to-day only the 
echoes cf dead men. The passage is worthy to be 
cited either, as Thompson intended it, in explana- 
tion of Shelley, or, as it so excellently serves, in 
defence of Thompson. For Thompson needs to be 
defended. He is admired intensely; but he is very 
far from universally admired. Lovers of his poetry 
have bravely to confess that many readers, not vulgarly 
insensitive, are unable to detect in his verse the 
authentic ring—that they are reminded of Words- 
worth, of Blake, of Crashaw; that they are precipi- 
tated headlong to and fro the generations of English 
speech in a race to be level with his vocabulary ; 
that Thompson, in a word, falling short of being a 
poet of humanity, is at his best, for them, a poet’s poet, 
and at his worst a poet of schoolmen and prosodists. 
Thompson’s comparison of Shelley with Crashaw 
follows his magnificently rhetorical celebration of 
Shelley—‘‘ The universe is his box of toys’’. Therein 
is described Shelley’s revelry with images and figures 
for their own sake. ‘‘ How beautiful a thing”’, 
Thompson continues, ‘‘ the frank toying with imagery 
may be, let ‘ The Skylark’ and ‘ The Cloud’ witness. 
It is only evil when the poet, on the straight way 
to a fixed object, lags continually from the path to 
play. . . . The metaphysical school failed, not because 
it toyed with imagery, but because it toyed with it 
frostily. . .. You may toy with imagery in mere 
intellectual ingenuity, and then you might as well 
go write acrostics : or you may toy with it in raptures, 
and then you may write a ‘Sensitive Plant’... . 
Shelley was saved by his passionate spontaneity; no 
trappings are too splendid for the swift steeds of 
sunrise. His sword-hilt may be rough with jewels, 
but it is the hilt of an Excalibur. His thoughts scorch 
through all the folds of expression. His cloth of gold 
bursts at the flexures, and shows the naked poetry ’’. 
Might not this passage, without suppression of a word, 
be written of a hundred lines of Francis Thompson? 
Take even the most elaborate of his ‘‘ conceits ”’ : 


“Or the butterfly sunset claps its wings 

With flitter alit on the swinging blossom, 
The gusty blossom, that tosses and swings, 

Of the sea with its blown and ruffled bosom ; 
Its ruffled bosom wherethrough the wind sings 
Till the crispéd petals are loosened and strown 

Overblown, on the sand; 
Shed, curling as dead 

Rose-leaves curl, on the fleckéd strand.”’ 


If this be an acrostic, if this be toying frostily as 
Donne would toy, let us cultivate ‘‘ intellectual 
ingenuity ’’, and repeat the achievement. We would 
challenge all critics of Thompson with such ‘“‘ con- 
ceits’’. His cloth of gold bursts at the flexures and 
shows the naked poetry. Turn the page of this 
“‘Corymbus for Autumn ’’, whence our butterfly sun- 
set is taken (pinned here for inspection apart from 
the setting that adds to its glory) : 


*“And I had ended there: 
But a great wind blew all the stars to flare, 
And cried, ‘ I sweep the path before the moon ! 
Tarry ye now the coming of the moon, 

For she is coming soon’; 
Then died before the coming of the moon.’’ 


Is this yet another conceit’, or frosty miscarriage 
of a simile? If any distinguished critic thinks it so, 
let him re-write it in parody. Then some inkling of 


the truth may come which Thompson himself dis- 
covers in ‘‘ Sister Songs ”’ : 


‘* The Poet is not lord 

Of the next syllable may come 

With the returning pendulum ; 

And what he plans to-day in song, 

To-morrow sings it in another tongue. 

Where the last leaf fell from his bough, 

He knows not if a leaf shall grow; 
Where he sows he doth not reap, 
He reapeth where he did not sow; 
He sleeps, and dreams forsake his sleep 
To meet him on his waking way, 

Vision will mate him not by law and vow : 
Disguised in life’s most hodden-grey, 

By the most beaten road of every day 

She waits him, unsuspected and unknown, 

The hardest pang whereon 

He lays his mutinous head may be a 

Jacob’s stone.”’ 


Thompson not only objects to a poet toying with 
images ‘‘in mere intellectual ingenuity’’. He also 
objects to a poet who “ lags continually from the path 
to play’’. Really the two objections are one. Images 
that are cloth of gold bursting at the flexures come 
to the poet in the heat of expression. They are his 
native language. He does not seek them out. He 
does not collect pretty figures for their own sake. He 
does not go out of his way for them. They are 
not embellishment. They are the simple notes of his 
song. A poet who sings spontaneously does not linger 
in coloratura passages that lose the melody. The real 
answer to critics who object that Thompson loses him- 
self in ‘‘ conceits’’’ is that Thompson is spontaneously 
a singer. Undoubtedly we hear in his song echoes 
of Wordsworth and of Crashaw. So do we hear in 
Shakespeare the mighty line of Marlowe; in Beethoven 
the progressions of Haydn and of Mozart. Francis 
Thompson sings in his proper voice. Inspiration makes 
of his instrument the ‘‘ swift messenger of thought ’’. 
Thompson’s instrument was the English tongue, new- 
stored with knowledge of its riches in every period 
of English poetry. Thompson was cultivated and 
widely read in English poetry; and his temperament, 
which loved authority and naturally indued the great 
traditions of the past, did not suffer him easily to 
forget. He aspired to be the heir of dead poets 
quite as definitely as he aspired to be the predecessor 
of poets unborn. Thence come these charges of imita- 
tion and of affected archaism which his friends have 
now to meet. Thence comes the charge that he plays 
frostily with poet’s fire; that he lags by the way. 
The charge, for those whom Thompson’s poetry leaves 
cold, is best met with a challenge. Strike out from 
‘*The Hound of Heaven’’ any line which delays the 


. unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy ”’, 


of its uninterrupted march. Attempt to do so, and 
you will in the end be compelled to strike out the 
whole poem or to leave it intact—a test we are 
quite ready that Francis Thompson should survive. 
The day of Francis Thompson is not yet. Charges 
of obscurity and artifice have still to fall away from his 
name, as they have fallen away from Robert Brown- 
ing. Moreover, we have to recover the ‘‘ Old Chris- 
tianity ’’ or the ‘‘ New Paganism "’ of which Thompson 
is equally the singing prophet, before his message is 
widely heard and read. ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder, Pitched be- 
twixt Heaven and Charing Cross . . . Christ walking 
on the water Not of Gennesareth, but Thames ’”’ is 
his final vision. Few see the setting sun to-day as 
Thompson sees it : 
** Thou art of Him a type memorial, 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood. . .”’ 


Thompson, as a great religious poet, was born out 
of his generation. Certainly he does not belong to 
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his own age of intellectual curiosity and analysis. Nor 
does he in any way hark back over the centuries. 
Rather he seems to have achieved for himself pre- 
cisely that synthesis of flesh and spirit after which 
the philosophers are fumbling to-day—that seems 
everywhere at point of breaking out in art and life 
and letters: 


‘* Ah! let the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord; 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muse’s sacred grove be wet 
With the dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows !”’ 


Fittingly, the first poem of these volumes (ending 
in a vision of Christ upon the waters of Thames) is 
the incomparable ‘‘ Daisy ’’—of all his exquisite songs 
to childhood the one which most surely proclaims to 
the future Thompson’s simplicity : 


‘* She knew not those sweer words she spake, 
Nor knew her own sweet way ; 
But there’s never a bird so sweet a song 
Thronged in whose throat that day, 


‘* Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray ; 
But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day ! 
** For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 
She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes.’’ 


Is the distance so far as it seems between 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Daisy’? and his Jacob’s ladder at 
Charing Cross? Here, in these volumes, it is to be 
measured; and posterity will measure it, when 
much that more accurately chimes with to-day is 
forgotten : 


““Love! I fall into the claws of Time: 
But lasts within a leavéd rhyme 
All that the world of me esteems— 
My withered dreams, my withered dreams.” 


A WHIG ON BRIGHT. 


“The Life of John Bright.” By G. M. Trevelyan. 
London: Constable. 1913. 15s. net. 


‘|? biographer reputation is a danger. Though 
it would be too much to say of this book that, 
as Mr. Trevelyan himself says of Disraeli’s ‘‘ Ben- 
tinck’’, nine-tenths of the interest lies in the author, 
the reader is bound to ask himself what Mr. Trevelyan 
makes of Bright. It is a fascinating question, because 
Mr. Trevelyan is an anachronism. In his Garibaldi 
trilogy he reveals himself as a Whig of the ’sixties. 
We can thus expect from him, as we could expect from 
no other writer living except perhaps his father, an 
estimate of Bright from the point of view of the more 
enlightened gentlemen among whom Bright found him- 
self when he entered Parliament. We get that esti- 
mate. We get it in the first half of the book where 
Mr. Trevelyan contrasts him with Peel to the advan- 
tage of Peel, and in the last half where he contrasts 
him with Gladstone to the advantage of Gladstone. We 
get it above all in the brilliant introduction where 
Bright is described as an agitator. That is just the 
word that would occur to the old Whig who thought 
a public meeting improper. But is it the right word 
for a biographer to use? ~Would Mr. Trevelyan himself 
feel sympathetic towards a biographer of Garibaldi who 
began by describing him as a condottiere? 
It is this point of view that makes a good book bad 
biography. The business of a biographer is to describe 


events from his subject’s standpoint, and that is what 
Mr. Trevelyan has not done, and, to do him justice, 
has not tried to do. The result is a vacillation that 
confuses and sometimes annoys the reader. For 
example, in March 1842 Cobden and Bright were dis- 
satisfied with the progress of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
Accordingly Cobden writes to Bright proposing that the 
Free Traders should refuse to pay taxes, and Bright 
replies next day with a plan that the cotton-spinners 
should threaten to close down in a body. Mr. Tre- 
velyan prints both these remarkable letters, and com- 
ments thus: ‘‘ Proposals to coerce the Legislature by 
refusing taxes or by instituting a national strike, have 
a strange sound in the mouths of sober men like Cobden 
and Bright. If Peel’s Budget of 1842 had not actually 
been doing much more for Free Trade than was yet 
realised, it is not improbable that resistance of some 
kind would soon have been resorted to by the manu- 
facturing community’’. That would be a perfectly 
proper comment for a biographer of Peel. But it 1s 
very embarrassing in a biographer of Bright. Presum- 
ably nobody could read a letter from a Quaker advocat- 
ing a national strike without feeling it very strange. 
Mr. Trevelyan goes out of his way to emphasise its 
strangeness, but, instead of explaining it, eulogises 
Peel. He may be right, but it was not his business. 
His business was to explain the workings of Bright’s 
mind ; and because he fails to do so he has not written 
good biography. 

This failure to get inside Bright’s mind is the defect 
of the book. All the way through Mr. Trevelyan gives 
us half the truth. It is the half which the average 
modern man could not supply for himself, and we are 
grateful for it. But it is only half all the same. We 
get a glimpse of Bright as the connecting-link between, 
say, Lord John Russell and Mr. Lloyd George. But all 
we learn is how he was able to work with Lord John. 
On the equally important subject of his relations with 
the young Chamberlain, Mr. Trevelyan has nothing to 
say. On the other hand, he shows us, as nobody else 
could show us, how Bright led the Whigs to democracy. 
By the time he entered Parliament the gentlemen were 
prepared to come to terms with the manufacturers. 
But that state of mind might have led, and very nearly 
did, to an alliance of the haves in town and country 
against the Chartist have-nots. Bright stood for a 
counter-alliance between the middle classes and the best 
artisans. That is why the latter part of his active career 
was devoted to Reform, and in 1867 he had won his 
battle. Again, in foreign policy Bright was as cos- 
mopolitan as the gentlemen. He too could believe in a 
United Italy, although h- knew nothing of the ancients 
and cared nothing for them either, though Mr. Tre- 
velyan in the face of his own evidence tries to make out 
that he did. But no amount of Russellite cosmopoli- 
tanism would have produced sympathy with the men 
who dominated the United States during the ’sixties. 
Bright gave the new twist to the old point of view. 
When he made a Palmerstonian Cabinet begin to do 
justice to Lincoln he introduced a new set of ideas into 
foreign policy. In both cases Mr. Trevelyan is at pains 
to work out the way in which Bright managed to get 
into touch with the aristocrats. That done, he drops 
the matter. But Bright did not drop it. 

There is one matter in which Mr. Trevelyan tells 
something less than his usual half of the truth. We 
looked forward with much interest to an estimate of 
Bright’s oratory by the possessor of so rich and 
fastidious a style. Somehow we just fail to get what 
we wanted. Mr. Trevelyan’s opening is fatal. ‘‘ Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion ’’, he says, ‘‘ which would place 
Bright as an orator above Gladstone, is not universally 
accepted’’. Is it not? It was not perhaps in 1860, 
but now we can more clearly distinguish between 
oratory and rhetoric. Bright was all orator. Gladstone 
had at his command the devices of the schools, all 
those magnificent tricks of the trade which made his 
speeches such a marvel to hear. Mr. Trevelyan misses 
this vital point. ‘‘ Of the two’’, he says, ‘‘ it is Bright 
whose speeches can be read with greatest pleasure, 
though that perhaps is no test of oratory.”’ On the 
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contrary it is the test of oratory. The bane of the 
orator is his technique. If he knows how to put a 
thing—and this is a knowledge that can be taught— 
he can always capture an audience. But he cannot 
hold posterity, for rhetoric is a device of the moment 
drawing its power from its surroundings. But Mr. 
Trevelyan does not quite understand what oratory 
is. He sees that its secret lies in an arrangement of 
words, but because he knows how to write he judges 
it by the test of good prose style. Really, however, 
oratory is like poetry. It appeals straight to the ear. 
No matter if you are only reading Bright, directly you 
are carried away you feel the sound, just as in the 
immortal phrases of Wordsworth or Keats. Written 
prose, on the contrary, makes a more subtle appeal. 
Its arrangement of words calls up an atmosphere which 
moves the mind. Rhetoric, the subordinate part of 
oratory, is the art of calling up the atmosphere of the 
moment. It stands to oratory as verse-writing to 
poetry. In Bright’s greatest speeches there is next 
to no rhetoric; in Gladstone’s greatest speeches there 
are passages of oratory. 

We have tried to show that it was not in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s power to write a true biography of Bright. 
Of this he was conscious himself, and because of it 
he has committed a serious blunder. The failing 
of the biographer is the virtue of the historian, and 
where Mr. Trevelyan has least understood his subject 
he has made historical comments. If these comments 
are intended to suggest the final place of Bright in 
history they fall far short of the mark. We are 
certainly not prepared to admit that the authoritative 
historian will see eye to eye with the Russellite Whig. 
It follows that Mr. Trevelyan’s history is often pro- 
vocative. As an example of the wrong way of doing 
things take his treatment of the Transvaal difficulty 
of 1881. ‘‘ Bright paid no attention to the question ’”’, 
he says, ‘‘ and failed to warn his colleagues of their 
negligence until it was too late.’’ That surely is all 
that is required, but at this point Mr. Trevelyan the 
historian appears and writes: ‘‘ The failure of an 
English Government to fulfil its pledges, and of a Liberal 


Government to act on Liberal principles, brought on‘ 


the first Boer war, the parent of the second. The 
very different conduct pursued in our own time, after 
another Liberal victory at the polls, has done all that 
might so easily have been done in 1880 by the Ministry 
of the day.’’ Of these sentences the first is superfluous 
and the second impertinent. We would remind Mr. 
Trevelyan that if-a biographer proposes to intrude at 
all on the historian’s ground it is his business to aim 
at impartiality. Mr. Trevelyan writes history in the 
spirit of an embittered pamphleteer. It is within his 
right to hold up Disraeli to obloquy and ridicule, but 
not in the pages of a biography of Bright. Bright 
and Disraeli were friends for many years, and if Bright 
was not ashamed of the friendship Mr. Trevelyan need 
not blush. It is unworthy of a writer of his eminence 
to revel in Bright’s debating taunts of Disraeli for 
having changed his opinions on the Irish Church in the 
course of twenty-five years. Have Liberals always 
been consistent? And there is something indecent in 
the gusto with which he tells the story of Disraeli 
saying to Bright ‘‘I would give all that I have ever 
had to have made the speech you made just now ”’; and 
Bright’s reply, ‘‘ Well, you might have made it if you 
had been honest ’’. 


**RELIGION’S ELDEST SON.” 


“Sir Henry Vane the Younger.” By John Willcock. 
London: The 8S. Catherine Press. 1913. 10s. net. 


records of the early Puritans”’, remarks 

Dean Henson—to whom, however, Laudianism 
and Tractarianism mean a return to beggarly elements 
—‘‘are the most repulsive literature I know. It is 
the fashion now to censure the spiritual deadness of 
the eighteenth century, but the true authors of that 
evil and scandalous chapter in Christian history were 
the fanatics of the previous age.’’ True, but what 


a picturesqueness and stately typos there was in some 
ef them! The younger Vane, unlike his foxy and 
time-serving father, was a pure fanatic. In his youth, 
as Governor of Massachusetts, he came out as 
a Hutchinsonian theocrat, to whom the Puritan 
ministers who adhered to carnalities like the Decalogue 
or the Sacraments were priests of Baal, and who denied 
the vote to anyone not in the covenant of grace. Ah, 
cried York Powell once, if, instead of the Pilgrim 
Fathers landing on Plymouth Rock, it had only landed 
upon them! Vane was always a millenarian mystic, 
although declining to find the reign of the saints 
realised in the 144 of the Little Parliament, which 
moreover proposed to substitute the Mosaic code 
for the laws of England. When Cromwell was 
wiping his boots on those laws, levying taxes at 
his own will and padlocking the doors of Parliament, 
Vane was still found talking to the clouds about the 
people being the original of all just power. Cromwell, 
the practical opportunist, shut him up in Carisbrooke— 
‘‘the Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane’’—to 
put an end to his prating. He held him a juggler, 
and Vane in turn considered with Ludlow that 
the Cromwellian despotism was treacherous and 
impious. Vane’s visionary character has been called 
un-English—indeed his mother was a Guicciardini of 
Florence. Yet he made a great parliamentary leader 
—‘‘he was that within the House which Cromwell 
was without ’’, says Baxter, who thought all Vane’s 
influence was for evil. The Cardinal de Retz held him 
a man d’une capacité surprenante, and Clarendon 
remarks that there was ‘‘ something in him, all his life 
long, of extraordinary ’’. Sikes, his biographer, says 
that his enemies believed all the revolutions of that 
age to have been wrought by his influence, ‘‘ as if 
the world were only moved by his engine’’, and the 
Restoration Parliament was unanimous for excepting 
him from pardon. He had long been the most hated 
man in England, lying, says a correspondent of 
Governor Winthrop, ‘‘ under the most catholike pre- 
judice of anie man that I know’’. The Royalists 
naturally hated him, the Presbyterians regarded him 
as an antinomian, the Levellers as an aristocrat, 
Lilburne had hoped to slit the throat of. this ‘‘ covetous 
earthworm ’’, and the London anti-Army mob 
threatened in 1647 to cut him in pieces in Palace Yard. 
Dr. Willcock, however, styles Vane the purest patriot 
England has ever seen. He eulogises his disinterested- 
ness, yet this mystic feathered his nest in the same 
way that Harrison, Bradshaw and the Cromwell family 
made gain of godliness. Even while hatching treason 
against his sovereign he was holding, by Charles I.’s 
grace, lucrative Crown offices, and the Long Parlia- 
ment voted him a fat pension—Milton speaks bitterly 
of the “offices, gifts and preferments which they 
bestowed and shared among themselves ’’. 

Dr. Willcock, who writes from a northern manse, 
is a frankly partisan historian. For example, he sup- 
presses in his account of Cromwell’s doings in Ireland 
all mention of the hideous massacres perpetrated 
by him, and denies that Laud died for the Church of 
England on the plea that he was accused of being an 
innovator! The present work seldom lifts itself out of 
the regular Whig ruts. We are glad therefore to find 
an admission that it was the King who, by means 
of the ship-money, placed the defence of our coasts 
in an adequate state of efficiency, so that Vane, as 
Treasurer of the Navy, was able to hand over to the 
King’s enemies, when the Rebellion broke out, the 
main instrument of his undoing. Under the Protec- 
torate Blake denounced the condition into which the 
fleets had been allowed to fall. Dr. Willcock is also 
refreshingly candid in endorsing Willis-Bund’s apology 
for the repressive legislation of the restored monarchy 
—that a Government in those days had no stand- 
ing force of military or executive police to put down 
sedition when it had gone beyond a certain point. 
If stringent laws against nonconformity and the licence 
of the press had not been promptly enforced, armed 
rebellion would certainly have had to be coped with. 


: However, the interest of a life of Vane is the man 
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himself. Was he a prophet of tolerance for all beliefs 
born out of due time? Certainly, that was involved 
in his formless creed, and he said much about liberty. 
But then that was when Presbyterian tyranny was in 
the ascendant. What measure was Vane willing to 
mete to papists or prelatists? Vane was born exactly 
300 years ago, and in the intervening three centuries 
Liberalism has never done anything but persecute 
historic Christianity. 


ITALY FOR TOURIST AND STUDENT. 


“Little Cities of Italy.” By André Maurel. London 
and New York: Putnam. 1913. 9s. net. 


“Ravenna: a Study.” By Edward Hutton. London: 
Dent. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 
ATT E reading the two above-mentioned books, 
one after the other, especially if he happens to 
have recently visited Ravenna and is full of his own 
impressions thereof, will experience a thorough mental 
““see-saw’’. Where M. Maurel attributes to Papal 
mismanagement the misconduct of Ravennese matters 
in the past, Mr. Hutton finds Arian or barbarian 
misrule, and so on throughout. Oddly enough, 
both authors lead off with the same apostrophe of 
Ravenna the Immortal; she is with both of them ‘‘a 
marvellous reliquary’’, ‘‘an Imperial city which has 
become a reliquary’’. There, however, all similarity 
of description ends, and the ‘‘ see-saw’’ begins. 
M. Maurel necessarily gives only a sketch of the place, 
one among many others he visits. Mr. Hutton gives 
us a very thorough serious “‘ study ’’ of the city, with 
its past Imperial, medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Personally we deem all translations vain, and we sigh 
for the original of M. Maurel’s “‘ Little Cities of Italy ”’ ; 
and when we read of Pope Hadrian I. and the Italian 
dukes that ‘‘ they keep up such a row”’, or of ‘‘im- 
ponderable grace’’, and similar expressions—we have 
our doubts as to the author’s vivacious French having 
been perfectly ‘‘ done into English ’’, and feel that the 
bloom has been wiped off the peach. Besides, the 
fantastic French titles to the chapters lose their light- 
ness entirely when translated into elephantine American- 
English. 

Mr. Hutton’s book abounds as usual in mannerisms, 
and his faith in his reader’s memory is so small that he 
repeats wholesale from his book ‘‘ Cities of Lombardy ”’, 
twice gives us within twelve pages the same lengthy 
quotation from Strabo, and by the time we get to 
page 3: has reiterated four times the fact that 
**Cisalpine Gaul in its relations to Italy was best held 
and contained by Ravenna, which commanded ’’ etc. 
Three and four times too on the same page recur the 
wearying phrases ‘‘it may seem’’, “it could’’, or 
would’’, or *‘ might seem ”’, and ‘‘ as I have said’’, 
say’’. Apart from the mannerisms Mr. 
Hutton ‘‘ would seem’? to have brought together 
pretty well all that is known of Ravenna—and that is 
much. His final page of Chapter X. regarding the 
cessation of her historical importance coincident with 
Emperor Charlemagne’s appearance—his description 
of the sad dusty country on the way to S. Apollinare 
in Classe—are really fine specimens of prose ; and what 
he writes of that fearful crisis in the world’s history 
when ‘‘Italy, without defence, lay at the mercy of the 
Asiatic invader’’, and Attila and his Huns were at 
the open undefended gates of Ravenna, deserves 
quoting: ‘* Without defence! Valentinian and his 
court were in Rome; no one armed and ready waited 
in impregnable Ravenna to break the Hun as 
with a hammer when he should venture to take 
the road through the narrow pass between the 
mountains and the sea. ... In this moment, one 
of the greatest crises in the history of Europe, 
suddenly and without warning, the reality of that 
age which had changed so imperceptibly, was _re- 
vealed. The material civilisation and defence of the 
Empire were, at least as organised things, seen to be 
dead; its spiritual virility and splendour were about 
to be manifested. For it was not any Emperor or great 


soldier at the head of an army that faced Attila by the 
Mincie on the Cisalpine plain and saved Italy, but an 
old and unarmed man, alone and defenceless. Our 
saviour was Pope Leo the Great ; but above him, in the 
sky, the Hun perceived the mighty figures overshadow- 
ing all that world, of S. Peter and S. Paul, and his eyes 
dazzled he bowed his head. ‘ What’, he asked himself, 
‘if I conquer like Alaric only to die as he did?’ He 
yielded and consented to retreat: Italy was saved, 
The new Emperor, the true head and champion of the 
new civilisation that was to arise out of all this con- 
fusion, had declared himself. It was the Pope’’. 

The part of the book dealing solely with the Ravenna 
of Dante’s time is based largely and necessarily on 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Vita di Dante’’, and every word is in- 
teresting. Here we have no quarrel with the trans- 
lator. The death of Dante and his funeral obsequies 
in the church of the Franciscan Friars Minor (Dante 
himself belonged to the Third Order of S. Francis) 
reads as movingly as in the original Italian. Though 
writing diffusely about the famous mosaics in the 
churches, Mr. Hutton does not enlighten us as to those 
mysterious letters initialled here and there on the 
figures, and what they stand for. Are they the initials 
of the original workers’ names? Also, although he 
objects to it, he should have stated that the use of 
painting in restoring the mosaics has been in several 
cases deliberately adopted in order to avoid future con- 
fusion between the old and the new—a_ confusion 
already making itself felt, it is said, in the restora- 
tions in S. Apollinare in Classe. 

From M. Maurel’s book we should like to quote 
many things, amongst them his keen observations as 
to Italian lack of appreciation of open spaces in their 
towns. Florence at this very minute is blocking up 
her one possible ‘‘ central public gardens” with a 
top-heavy post office. M. Maurel’s is essentially a 
book for use while travelling, and abounds in personal 
impressions most amusingly expressed; whilst Mr. 
Hutton’s work is a very serious ‘‘ study’’ not to be 
taken in bits in hotels and trains, but quietly after or 
before the traveller has travelled into those bewitching 
regions of which these authors write. Both books are 
well illustrated, Mr. Hutton being more fortunate than 
with most of his previous books. The photographs 
in M. Maurel’s are extraordinarily good. 


‘“THE INSIDE OF THE CUP.” 


“The Inside of the Cup.” By Winston Churchill 
London: Macmillan. 1913. 6s. 


Oe new book by Mr. Winston Churchill—the 
American not our Mr. Churchill—is neither 
strictly a novel nor intrinsically American. But it is a 
story of high purpose, the scene of which is laid in 
America; the author makes a sincere attempt upon a 
standard problem of civilisation, and so provides a 
further illustration of the tendency towards ‘“‘ high 
seriousness ’’ in contemporary American fiction. To 
this we have, in the past year or two, called attention 
more than once—particularly in reviewing Mr. Kauff- 
man’s ‘‘ Daughters of Ishmael’’—but it would be 
hypocritical merely to pat America on the back for this 
awakening and broadening of her social conscience, 
while we of the older civilisation must confess and 
deplore that ‘‘de nobis etiam fabula narratur’’. 
Neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Kauffman preaches to 
us on a new text; both sermons require to be repeated 
constantly ; but people in England may perhaps claim 
that their self-analysis has had a few years’ start, and 
these arraignments of modern social and commercial 
evil reach them across the Atlantic with a sound only 
too familiar. 

Certainly Mr. Churchill’s text is not new: it is 
simply ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon ’’. In his 


fable, a young priest, the Rev. John Hodder, is sum- 
moned from a quiet parish in the backwoods to minister 
to a rich congregation in a fully-developed town; and 
before he has been long amongst them his eyes are 
opened and he begins to shed his innocence. 
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discoveries are vieux jeu to anyone familiar with the 
elements of social economics—which is exactly what 
he is not; to him it is an appalling blow when it is 
revealed that the leaders of his wealthy vestry are 
men who attempt to insure themselves against eternal 
fire by paying premiums to the Church, in exactly the 
same way as they ‘‘insure’’ their houses against 
to-morrow’s fire by cautionary deposits of cash. With 
George Eliot’s definition of religion as a narcotic in our 
ears, and sermons such as ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses ”’ and 
Mr. George Calderon’s ‘‘ The Fountain ’’—to name but 
two of the first that occur to us—frésh in our minds, 
the spectacle of a trained man of God discovering such 
paradoxes for himself is pathetic; nevertheless pain- 
fully true. Meanwhile, Hodder’s private faith suffers 
a revulsion, and he proclaims from his own pulpit a 
disavowal of the first principles of Christian belief. In 
the event, he is restored by the discovery that religion 
cannot be static and must be dynamic—or, in the 
simpler and therefore truer words, that faith without 
good works is of no avail ; and thus he is born again of 
the Spirit. 

Such a psychological analysis and spiritual recon- 
struction as this is obviously too personal a matter for 
criticism ; one need only say that the author is entirely 
sincere. The skill with which he has interwoven the 
humanities with his moral endeavour deserves the 
reader’s thanks. We have said the book is not a 
novel : it is better—it is a tract. The author’s natural 
gifts for characterisation, however, colour the puppets 
who carry out his purpose to more than a semblance 
of life; and although the regeneration of a woman of 
the streets is no new thing to fiction, and while we 
know that people do not in real life make eloquent set 
speeches explaining their morality or defending their 
immorality, we are satisfied with the sight of the 
author’s intention gradually achieving a definite shape. 


BIOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


**Problems of Life and Reproduction.’ By Professor Marcus 
Hartog. London: Murray. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


OST of the chapters in this volume have already 
appeared as essays in some of the leading Reviews, at 
dates ranging from 1892 to 1910, and they treat of highly 
technical subjects with simplicity and directness. Professor 
Hartog has two advantages over most of the specialist writers. 
He himself is an expert on the lower plants as well as on the 
lower animals, and so is able to present a broadly biological 
view. He is critical rather than constructive, anxious to 
see both sides of a question, with a slight bias against con- 
temporary professional orthodoxy. And so he ranges from 
the reproduction of the green alge to the problems of 
heredity, from the inheritance of acquired characters to the 
mode of educating young children, always well informed, 
direct, and interesting. 

The most valuable part of his book relates to fertilisation 
and the problems of nuclear change, and owes much of its 
special merit to his large acquaintance with these processes 
in both plants and animals. Most writers have been dis- 

to apply the words sexual reproduction and sexual 
fertilisation to all the cases in which elements from two 
sources unite to form the beginning of the new generation. 
Professor Hartog insists that the differentiation of sex is a 
secondary phenomenon, often absent from cases where two 
cells fuse to form a ‘fertilised cell’’, and, further, points 
out that reproduction itself is not a necessary or inevitable 
result of the fusion of cells. Sex, reproduction, and con- 
jugation, the fusion of two cells, are separate and indepen- 
dent occurrences, coincident in the more familiar cases of the 
higher animals and plants, but not in themselves in any 
causal nexus. The disentangling of these factors leads him 
to a very simple explanation of such experiments as the 
apparently marvellous “ fertilisation’’ of ova by chemical 
bodies, and to a very simple interpretation of the compli- 
cated puzzle of the extrusion of polar bodies. 

An interesting but inconclusive section of Professor 
Hartog’s essays deals with the old-standing antinomy between 
vitalistic and mechanistic conceptions. Quite rightly the 
professor states that some twenty or thirty years ago the 
triumphs of chemistry and physics seemed to be giving an 
easy victory to the anti-vitalists. Up to about that time it 
was held that there was an essential difference between the 
chemistry and physics of a living organism and the chemistry 


and physics of inorganic substances. Organic bodies were 
regarded as peculiar products of a special activity beyond the 
power of imitation in the laboratory. When the chemist 
began to build up substances that hitherto had been known 
only as the products of living protoplasm, the distinction was 
broken down once for all. A rather fantastic effort was made 
to defend the vitalistic conception by urging that as the 
synthetic chemist was a living being, the organic substances 
which he built up in his laboratory were in a sense the 
products of living beings. Professor Hartog is almost 
equally fantastic when he suggests that as manufacture for 
a special purpose by a living being is part of the conception 
of a machine, the most extreme mechanistic conception of 
the living world necessarily involves the teleology of Paley. 

We do not think that the professor understands fully or 
states clearly the present position of the problem. The barrier 
between the organic and inorganic has been broken down, but 
the antinomy between mechanism and vitalism remains. The 
mechanist still supposes that there is no reason to believe 
in any peculiar force which may be called vital, but that, did 
we know more, we should be able to resolve all the complex 
manifestations and properties of living organism into known 
chemical and physical forces. The vitalist does not believe 
this, but recognising that the barrier has been broken down, 
he claims boldly that vital force not only is a real existence 
but extends into the inorganic sphere, and that inorganic 
chemistry and physics are in a sense degenerate derivatives 
of vital chemistry and physics. Life, or vital force, is the 
beginning of all. 

In his theory of heredity, Professor Hartog plumps for the 
inheritance of acquired characters, chiefly on theoretical 
grounds—one might almost say pragmatical grounds. He has 
few additional instances to allege, and these are doubtful of 
interpretation. He makes light of the difficulty that there is 
no known means by which the effects of environment making 
what is called an acquired character can be impressed on the 
germ, the germ having none of the parts or tissues which the 
environment affects in the soma, and impressed in such a 
fashion that in due course, when the germ develops its own 
parts and tissues, the character should appear without the 
influence of the environment. The supposition appears to 
him to be so convenient that he is prepared to throw the onus 
of disproving it on those who are not prepared to accept it. 
At the same time, he has a good deal to say in support of the 
**unconscious memory ”’ of Samuel Butler, the ‘‘ Mneme” 
of Semon, although these interesting speculations are little 
more than a restatement of the inheritance of acquired 
characters in more metaphysical language, and offer no trace 
or suggestion as to how the organic memory is transferred 
from generation to generation. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Pax Britannica: a Study of the History of British Pacification.” 
By = 8. Perris. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1913. 
Mr. H. S. Perris, Secretary of the British Committee of 
the British-American Peace Centenary, and chief engineer 
of most of the Peace Congresses, is so solemn a person 
that he has not seen the point of his own joke. He compiles 
from Green’s ‘‘ Short History ’’ and other school-books, with 
admiring quotations from Macaulay, the familiar story of 
the Saxon invasions, the Heptarchy, the Norman Con- 
quest, the Hundred Years’ War, the Wars of the Roses, the 
subjugation of Wales, the wars with Scotland before the 
Union, and similarly the Conquest of Ireland. An immense 
admirer of the United States in the cause of Peace, he 
narrates the Revolution from which the States date their 
independence, and the four years’ Civil War which pre- 
vented their separation. And this he calls the history of 
British Pacification, offering it as an appropriate present 
and an acceptable moral lesson on the virtues of Peace 
principles to the Peace enthusiasts who are to meet to 
celebrate the centenary of the Treaty of Ghent! When 
he is not telling of war he relates the centuries-old history 
of our domestic dissensions between rival parties in Church 
and State. All this is a mere réchanffié of the most banal 
Whiggism, Liberalism, Radicalism, and Nonconformity 
without any discrimination, and the conclusion is that we 
shall enter on the era of perpetual peace when the Church 
is disestablished and Home Rule is achieved. Then the 
Peace Societies and Mr. Perris will disarm, their occapa- 
tion being gone. 


“‘The Travels of Ellen Cornish.” By Vaughan Cornish. London: 
Ham-Smith. 1913. 12s. 6d. 
“The Travels”? include journeys to Japan, Niagara, the 
Panama Canal, and Jamaica. They were undertaken, we 
are told by Mr. Cornish, principally for ‘‘ the study of the 
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phenomena of surface waves of the atmosphere, hydrosphere, 
and lithosphere’’, and their results have been from time to 
time communicated by Mr. Cornish to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. So far as they are enshrined in this volume they 
form a collection of not very interesting impressions of 
countries which the globe-trotter has already made too 
familiar, and the part Mrs. Cornish plays in them is so 
slight as to make one wonder at the book’s title. Mr. 
Cornish has considerable faith in his ability to speak about 
a country on a short acquaintance. He thinks that a 
passing visit to it does not tend to superficial and one-sided 
impressions, and that it is an effective substitute for careful 
book-study. He offers an admirable commentary on this 
by remarking, after three months in Japan, that he had 
“realised Buddhism’’. He was in Jamaica during the 
earthquake of 1907, but his account of it is extraordinarily 
devoid of that vividness which one would expect from an eye- 
witness of the curious and often enthralling scenes which any 
great cataclysm inevitably produces; and his tameness ap- 
pears to come not from restraint, but from an inability to see 
and to present what is happening. How easily he can miss 
his opportunities is further illustrated by his account of the 
Panama Canal, to which he was twice a visitor. There, 
indeed, sheer statistics are eloquent, but he appears unequal 
to adding to their story any eloquence of his own, though it 
must be admitted that the Isthmus having proved for so 
long the happy hunting ground of the picturesque writer, 
the mere diarist is placed at a disadvantage. 


‘Things as they are in the Panama.” 
Fisher Unwin. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Franch in an interesting account of present-day con- 
ditions at Panama aptly calls to mind the amount of 
labour and ingenuity indispensable for the success of such 
great undertakings as the Panama Canal, of which no 
visible trace is left when the work is completed. Travellers 
in future days, he says, will exclaim, looking on what will 
seem almost a natural channel, “Is this all we got for nine 
years’ work and half a billion dollars? They will have for- 
gotten the scrubbing of Panama and Colon, forgotten the 
vast hospitals, the building of hundreds of houses, the 
scores of little items, like $43,000 a year merely for oil 
and negroes to pump it on the pestilent mosquito. The 
thousand and one little things so essential to the success 
of the enterprise yet that leave no trace behind ’’. 


By H.A. Franch. London: 


‘California.”’ By Arthur T. Johnson. 
1913. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Johnson writes a big and entertaining book on ‘‘ the 
Golden State’’ from the standpoint of one who went there 
knowing as much and as little of California as the average 
Englishman. His pages are not flattering to ‘‘ the Native 
Son’’ who is among the ‘‘ wonders’? that most travellers 
would wish to avoid, but are unfortunately bound to meet 
at every turn in California. Mr. Johnson criticises not so 
much the individual] as the atmosphere which breeds him— 
an atmosphere of self-deception, malfeasance, bluff, and 
boastfulness. In the Californian are to be found some of 
the worst of American characteristics. An American 
fellow-voyageur strongly advised Mr. Johnson not to say 
“‘Please’’, ‘“‘Thank you’’, or ‘‘I beg your pardon’”’, 
because it betrayed his nationality, and would encourage 
the men he met to attempt to fleece him. California pro- 
vided Mr. Johnson with a most interesting experience, and 
his book leaves a very striking impression both of the country 
and the people. The Native Son will not like it, and 
perhaps Mr. Johnson had better not think of returning to 
California. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black’s guide, “The Riviera” (by 
Cc. B. Black) appears now in its new and fifteenth 
edition (2s. 6d. net). It is a compact and useful little 
guide with capital tips and maps, and it includes 
the Italian as well as the French Riviera—cover- 
ing the whole of that grand coast from Marseilles to 
Leghorn. We quite agree with what the writer says about 
the Italian State railways. They are badly done. The 
trains are often dirty, and the luggage arrangements a 
nuisance. We have seen, by the way, an odd notice posted 
up either in railways or trams in Italy—‘‘Si prega di 
non sputare’’—and then the same warning goes on to tell 
you that you are forbidden to smoke. 


London: Stanley Paul 


ExratuM.—We regret that in a note last week, intend- 
ing a reference to the broker of Lord Murray, by a slip 
we wrote instead “solicitor.” Sir Frank Crisp, of course, 
is in town as usual. Lord Murray’s broker is absent. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 818 and 820. 


THE MONEY YOU 
HAVE PUT BY. 


What you should do with it. 


Some people cannot resist investing their nest egg 
in hazardous speculations, which promise a tempting 
profit, but only too frequently result in the entire 
loss of their savings. Put your money into some- 
thing SAFE, and if you can get a handsome return 
as well, so much the better. An absolutely secure 
and highly profitable investment is a Canada Life 
Annuity. Here is an example of its value :— 


A Man of 68 purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity for £1,000 derives therefrom 
an income of £127 7s. 9d. for LIFE, 


and his security is absolute. It amounts to Govern- 
ment security. The Canada Life Assurance Co. 
is the largest, strongest and oldest Life Office in 
Canada : its investments are controlled by Govern- 
ment and its books are periodically inspected by the 
Minister of Finance. And in addition there are 
the Company's assets of over £ 10,000,000 sterling. 
Let us send you our special Annuity Booklet. 
State your age to 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 


Accumulated Funds £10,000,000. Established 1847. 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


A 15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
esto. 40.177 FIRE OFFICE 


RECONSTITUTED 1906. 
Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W. 
City Office : 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Ace 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 yeurs only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Orrick: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, 
Assets Exceed £10,500.000. 


COUNTY Fire, 
Consequential Loss Follow 
FAIRE Fire, 


Personal Accident & Disease, 


OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 


LIMITED Domestic Servants, 
50, REGENT ST., W. bord pt = Risks, 
ned Bur, and Theft, 
4, LOMBARDST..,E.C. 
LONDON. Fidelity Cuarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 
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RUBBERINE 
TYRE FILLINGS. 


The only effective 
protection from 
burst tyres. 


Apply: 1 ALBEMARLE ST., S.W. 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


OLD MASTERS, 
al 
ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES, 


OBJETS D’ART, 

in the Georgian Gallery at 
ARING & GILLOW, LIMITED, 

180 Oxford Street, London, W. 
am the entire proceeds of which are to go to the Middlesex 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
PeO mil& Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 


ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
RE 
PeO 1913 
by Special Cruising Steamer “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons. 


From LONDON, ‘ 


Fares from 
C. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &. - 


Aug. 8—24Days| 20 Gans. 
D, DALMATIA, VENICE, &c. Sept. 5—27 Days! 25 Gns. 


P & 0 Offices { Northumberland Avenue, W-C.} London. 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
CASTLE WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 


via Madeira and Canaries 
LINE, MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
For farther information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


via the Suez Canal. 
Street, London. West End Agency: Tuos. Cook & Son, 125 Mall, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - £100,000,000. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS.FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


UNION- SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Formed by a Gentleman, deceased, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Fill SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., MO 
COLLECTION of CHOICE’ and "MANUSCRIPTS: ed by a 
Gentleman (deceased). 

_May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copie 
price 1s. each, 


PRINTS, LITHOGRAPHS, ETCHINGS, OIL | PAINTINGS and BOOKS, 
collected by the late T. R. WAY, Esq. The property of Mrs. Way. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
we = b: +1 ga ION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., UESDA 1st, at 1 o'clock precisely, PRINTS, LITHO- 
GRAPHS, ETCHINGS,” TINGS and many 
of or ‘relating to J. McN. WHISTLER- the T. R. WAY, 
Esq:, the rty of ts. Way, of r10 Regent’ s P: ark Road, N 
ay be viewed two days prior. «Ress nc may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b Aree, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESD: ae 1st, and two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
BOOKS and MAN RIPTS, comprisi: g the p of the 4 
D LANE. D.D. (deceased), sometime Dean of Rochester ; 
Liturgical 1 dl, of the “ Rev. ROBERT LIPPE, LL.D. Aberdeen), vot 
28 Argyll Place, Aberdeen ; lection of Books on Freemasonry, cy fo 
E. L. HAWKINS, Esq. Barham House, St. ven tine by 
order of the Executors) ; and other properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
the Stock of the late Mr. VAUGHAN, of Brighton (sold by order of the 
Executors). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington own, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 2nd, and the two Followin Da “F- 
I o'clock precisely, A CHOICE COLLEC TION OF ENGRAVIN in 
mezzotint, stipple, and line, mostly in fine early states, including many in c »- A 
comprising the stock of the late Me VAUGHAN, of Brighton (sold by order of the 
ecutors, 
* May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Copies, 
price 13. each, 


By DIRECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE REMAINING 
FURNITURE, STATUARY, AND DECORATIVE EFFECTS, 


REMOVED FROM 
{STAFFORD HOUSE, S1j JAMES’S, 5.\W. 
STATUARY AND BRONZES,1 

including a magnificent marble group of Ganymede and the Eagle, by Thorwalds 

den ; an important bust of Fox, by Nollekens, signed 1814 ; an heroic figure of Erin 

by Bacon Marochetti ; two important Canova figures of Venus and Helen, a bronze 
group by Crozalier, an equestrian bronze figure of Napoleon ; a pair of porphyry 
vases, 23 in. high. Rare antique marbles, including a bust of a Greek philosopher, 
a bust Of Homer, heads of Antinous, Perseus, and ‘other interesting pieces. 


ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
comprising a pair fot porphyry and rouge marble cabinets with chased ormolu 
mounts, painted armoire, a pair of boulle aad tortoisesheli cabinets, four boulle and 
ebony cabinets decorated in figures, masks, and foliage : a Louis Quatorze boulle 
and tortoiseshell writing-table with ormolu mounts ; another in boulle and ebony ; a 
13-ft. mahogany sideb ard with carved gilt eagle supports ; an Empire ormolu- 
mounted table, signed by C. Topino, 26 in. wide ; a Louis (Juinze tulipwood table 
with ormolu mounts, 18 in. wide ; an Empire writing-table with ormolu mounts ; 
Louis A ngnen table inlaid with lapis Jazuli and other stones ; inlaid ormolu- mounted 
pedestals, canapés, lounges. settees, and fauteuils in rich’ upholsteries; suites of 
chairs; an important clock in bronze and ormolu, with figures designed after 
Michael Angelo ; a Louis Quatorze timepiece supported by a group of three infant 
figures by Romilly ; Paris, and other mantel, bracket, and long-case clocks ; costly 
silk and velvet curtains, torchéres, old French and English screens, European and 
Oriental porcelain; Sevres china tea-service painted in portraits by Victoire Jaquotet ; 
a Dresden cabinet, a French coffer mounted in ormola; magnificent nde and 
bronze candelabra in various sizes ; a pair of porphyry console tables with carved 
gilt eagle supports ; other console tables carved in scrolls, &c. : a grand pianoforte 
in enamelled case by Broadwood ; an Kolian orchestrelle; antique Persian carpets 
and rugs, csstly y carpets, and other valuable decorative appointments, 
which will be SOLD 

NM ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 

at their Rooms, 20 Hanover ad on MONDAY, July 14, TUESDAY, 
July 15, and FRIDAY, July 25, at One a ae each day. Catalo 
may be had (illustrated edition, 1s. each) of Messrs. ao. Son & Hum 
Solicitors, 4 Field Court, Gray’s Inn ; of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 20 Hanover 
Square, London, W., or 120 an Street, Edinburgh. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MANY BUSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FarM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom, 
Offices: 20 HANOVER Square, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


Ter OMT o 88 8 
Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
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THE CAPITULATIONS IN EGYPT. 
By the Right Hon, the Eaxt or Cromur, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1. 
THE REAW AKENING OF By Dr. Grorcrs 


(Docent of Sociology at the University of Geneva). 
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TEN MONTHS’ CAPTIVITY AFT ER THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE : 
A SURVIVOR’S NARRATIVE (concluded). we BennetTr. 
THE GREATER AGRICULTURE. 
A REMEMBRANCE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Mrs. as x “Cutrrorp. 

THE NATIONALITIES OF ULSTER 
oper K.C.I.E. 
“TIR-NA-BES”: A STUDY OF IRISH LiFe AND DEATH 


By BLAKE. 
OLD ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR LESSON. 


By Evetyn Marcu-Puituirrs. 

By the Hon. and Rev. Cano Ton, D.D. pogtaneir of Zien 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING | ‘WOMAN AND POET. 


By Emity Hickey. 
RESCUE AND RANSOM AT THE GATES OF aap nd 
CHARLTON. 


By . Mrs. 
AN IMPERIAL DE Seece. AND THE way OUT: AN ENGLISH 
CANADIAN’S VIE By ArtHuR Hawkes. 


Lonpon : & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


is. net. 1s. id. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 
MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Times says :—‘*‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a leading article says : —‘* The importance of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 


The Observer says:—‘‘There are no votes to be reaped by a searching 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, o 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeperand truer 

ity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven - this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and fer that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 
the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering 
out a Poor Law policy.” 


The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as “a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRAPHY. 
The Life and Writings of Philip Duke of Wharton (Lewis 
Meiville). Lane. 16s. net. 
Society Politics and Diplomacy, 1820-1864 (Passages from the 
Journal of Francis W. H. Cavendish). Unwin. 15s. net. 


Fiction, 
One Woman’s Life (Robert Herrick); The Swashbuckler and 
Other Tales (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds). Mills and Boon. 6g, 


each. 

Greater Love Hath No Man (Frank L. Packard). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Lord Stranleigh Abroad (Robert Barr). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Ripple (Miriam Alexander). Melrose. 6s. 

The Parasite (Helen Reimensnyder Martin). Lippincott. 6s. 

The Song of Songs (Hermann “Sudermann). Lane. 6s. 

Les Jeux de l’Ombre (Eugénie Pradez). Paris: Perrin. 
3fr. Wc. 

A Wife out of Egypt (Norma Lorimer); Hunt the Slipper 
(Oliver Madox Hueffer); The Adventures of Mortimer 
Dixon (Alicia Ramsey). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

Daniel Evelyn, Heretic (Cadvan Rhys); Love and the Woman 
of To-morrow (Almon Hensley) ; 6s. each. A Lost Souk 
and Other Tales (J. C. Cotes), 3s. 6d. Drane. 

Criquet (Andrée Viollis). Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50c. 


‘The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu (Sax Rohmer). Methuen. . 6s. 


History. 

The Real Martyr of S. Heiena (T. Dundas Pillans). Melrose. 
5s. net. 

Censorship in England (Frank Fowell and Frank Palmer). 
Palmer. 7s. 6d, net. 

Le Reégne de S.M. L’Empereur Nicolas II. (Professeur 
Ettchaninow). Paris: Hachette. 10fr. 

The Founding of Exeter School (H. Lloyd Parry). Exeter: 
Commin. 

Court Masques of James I.: Their Influence on Shakespeare 
and the Public Theatres (Mary Sullivan). Putnams. 
10s. 6d, net. 

Law. 

The Practice in Enfranchisements under the Copyhold Act, 
1894 (George William Lloyd). Stevens and Sons. 5s. 

A Supplement to the Law Relating to Trade Unions, In- 
cluding the Trade Union Act, 1913 (John Henry Green- 
wood). Stevens and Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 


Natura ‘History. 

The British Bird Book (Edited by F. B. Kirkman). Section XI. 

Edinburgh : Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 
REFERENCE Books. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles (Edited 
by Sir James A. Murray), Vol. VIII. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Insurance Blue Book and Guide for 1913. Percival Marshall. 
3s 


The Everyman Encyclopedia (Edited by Andrew Boyle). 
Vol. VI. Dent. is. net. 

Scuoor Booxs. 

Europe since Napoleon, 1815-1910 (Elizabeth Levett), 3s. 6d.; 
Cours de Francais: D’Aprés les Textes (M. Anceau et E. 
Magee), 1s. 6d.; Aus Bismarck’s Familienbriefen (Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary by Alfred Oswald), 6d. ; Balzac— 
Le Réquisitionnaire and El Verdugo (Edited by C. Ww. Bell), 
4d. Blackie. 

Readings in Modern Scots (With Introduction, Notes, etc. 
Alexander Mackie), 1s. net.; A Little Book of the ’ Gecdanel 
Virtues, Including a Chapter on Citizenship (William 
Glover), 6d. Chambers. 

Outlines of Victorian Literature (Hugh Walker and Mrs. Hugh 
Walker). Cambridge: At the University Press. 3s. net. 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (Edited by Kirby Flower Smith). 
New York : American Book Co. 


(Continued on page 820). 


NEW WITNESS. 


EDITED BY CECIE CHESTERTON, 


THE 


MR. GEORGE’S TRIBUTE. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By F. HucH O’DONNELL, 
RUFUS AND ISAACS. By J. STEPHEN. 

WHO WAS SHE? By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 

A WOMAN’S LATCH-KEY. By Marcaret HAMILTON. 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM RECONSIDERED. 
By CECIL CHESTERTON. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices 20-21 Essex Srrest, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


MADAME ROYALE. A Biography of the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme. By ERNEST DAUDET. 10s. net. 
“ We trust that the story of Madame Royale will be read by all who 
love a good and interesting book, both for its own sake and for their 
own enjoyment.”—Jrish Independent. 


THE MEN AROUND THE KAISER. By 
FREDERIC W. WILE (Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail in Berlin). With Portraits. 6s. net. 

“This book will enable its readers to acquire a glimpse of most 
things that are believed, hoped, aimed at, or being done in modern 

Germany.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES THE 
AFRICAN WILDS. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Photographs. By A. R. DUGMORE. 12s, 6d. net. 


A FRENCH PRINCE WHO DIED FOR ENGLAND. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. By A. FILON. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, and 
profoundly human book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(READY NEXT WEEK.) 


THE IDIOT. (620 pages.) By FYODOR DOSTOEV- 
SKY, Author of the ‘‘ Brothers Karamazov."’ 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL RENEWAL. By GEORGE SANDEMAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Uncle Gregory.’’ 2s. 6d. net. 


Latest 6s. Fiction. 


THE HEADQUARTER RECRUIT ... Richard Dehan 
THE 61st SECOND ..... Owen Johnson 
JAMES HURD ..... ove O. Prowse 
THE KINGDOM . eee, Harold E. Goad 
LU OF ‘RANGES .. ose Eleanor 

GOSLINGS .. .. J. D. Beres 
THE AM2A<SADRESS William 
GROWING PAINS (2nd Imp.) .. Ivy Low 


Heinemann’s Sevenpenny Novels are the best. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
les." —Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LONDON 
“Particularly good."— Academy, 
By E. C. COOK and th Edition Revised, 6s. 
AND sir EDWARD T. COOK. and Plane 
ENVIRONS. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. too Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Liandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 

n, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free rom Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonvon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York : BRENTANO’S, 
The Raihway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


Just published. Demy 8vo. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece from an unpublished Portrait 
of Horace Walpole, and other Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. net. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S WORLD 
A Study of Whig Society under Ceorge Ill. 
By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD, Author of 
‘*The Hanoverian Queens of England.” 


“**Horace Walpole’s World’ is a charming book. Miss 
Greenwood, who has already placed us in oe debt by her 
volume on the ‘Hanoverian Queens,’ has written a record of 
eighteenth century society in England which is quite fascinating, 
and which, so far as its principal hero is concerned, goes far 
to redeem a character much maligned by the strictures of 
Macaulay.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE JEWS OF TO-DAY 


By DR. ARTHUR RUPPIN. 
Translated from the German by MARJERY BENTWICH. 
With an Introduction by JosEPH Jacoss, Litt.D, 


“Dr. Ruppin’s work on the present position of the Jews 
throughout the world, and the Doseibilities of their future, 
has already attracted so much attention that we heartily welcome 
this irable slation. . The book is 
as a patient, exhaustive, and candid examination into a question 
the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated.’"— Outlook. 


Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. 10s. 6d. net, 


MODERN CHILE 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 


“The book is the result of close, sympathetic, and at the 
same time discriminating study; it sparkles with finely written 
descriptive passages, and it is full of solid information, of great 
value it is the tested evidence of an expert.’ "—Standard. 


Bohn’s 
Popular Library 


The pioneer Series of Cheap Reprints in new 
and distinctive format. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
Feap. 8vo, with designed title-page, binding, and 
end papers, strongly bound in cloth. 


List oF First Forty VOLUMES: 


1. Swift (J.)—Gulliver’s Travels. 
24. Mottey (J. L.)—Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 
5-6. Emerson (R. W.)—Works; Vol. I.—Essays and Repre- 
sentative Men. 
Vol. I1.—English Traits, Nature, and Conduct of fae. 
7-8. — (Sir R.)— Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Mecca. 
2 vols. 
. Lamb (C.)—Essays of Elia, and Last Essays of Elia. 
(G.)—Waterloo; The Downfall of the first 
apoleon 
Fielding (H.)—Joseph 
. Cervantes— Quixo 
. Calvertey (C. S. “Taylis Theocritus, with the 
Eclogues of Virgi 
. Burney 
16. Coleridge (S. T.)—Aids to Reflection. 
17-18. Goethe—Poetry and Truth from my own Life. 2 vols. 
19. Ebers (Georg)—An Egyptian Princess. 
20. Young (Arthur)—Travels in France. 
“* They are admirably handy ; the covers are thin and slightly 
flexible, but strong, the paper is thin, but not | oy EX 
type is clear . . . Such works should speak for thomesives : 
their quality is undeniable.”—Athenaum. 
“Better value has never been offered for the nimble 
shilling.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Write to-day for a copy of the detailed prospectus 
containing a history of 1&2 famous “ Bohn's Libraries" 
from their inauguration to the present day. 


London: G. BELL and SONS, Ltd., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Shall the Welsh Church be Established ? 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED BY 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


DISENDOWMENT 


BY: 
THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Briage”’ is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


_By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 


unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
; TRAVEL. 

Moral Tenets and Customs in China (L. Wieger). E. §. 
Morison, 9 Cecil Court, London, W.C. 

The Family among the Australian Aborigines (B. Malinowski). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

India To-day (Oliver Bainbridge). Drane. 21s. net. 

The Southland of North America (George Palmer Putnam), 
Putnams. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE AND Drama. 

Fredegonde, Queen of the Franks: A Chronicle Play in Five 
Acts (John Clark). Simpkin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lone Age Epics (James Saunders). Wolverhampton: White- 
head. 2s. net. 

Voces Clamantis (H. B.). Oxford: Blackwell. 1s. net. 

My Lady’s Book (Gerald Gould). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Nature, 1910-1912 (John Gould Fletcher). Con- 
stable. 5s. net. 

My Lady of Lavender and Other Verses (R. B. Fleming). 
Drane. 1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Capture at Sea (Earl Loreburn). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (Edited, 
with English Translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge). British 
Museum. . 

Crowds (Gerald Stanley Lee). Methuen. 6s. 

Essays and Letters on Public Affairs (C. H. Norman). Palmer. 
5s, net. 

Monographie du Mensonge (Charles Bonnier), Liverpool : The 
Lyceum Press. 

National Service and National Education (Eric George). King. 
ls, net. 

Physical Training (E. John Solano). Vol. I., Junior Course; 
Vol. II., Senior Course. Murray. 1s. net each. 

Practical Guide to Violin-Playing (Hans Wessely). Williams 
3s. net. 

Some Arrows from the Bow of Burning Questions (By Verax). 
Drane. 1s. net. 

Théatre Anglais 4 Paris sous la Restauration, Le (J. L. Borger- 
hoff). Paris: Hachette. 5/r. 

Thought Forces (Prentice Mulford). Bell. 

University and Historical Addresses (James Bryce). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazINES FOR JuNE:—Poetry. A Magazine of 
Verse, 15 cents; The Open Court, 10 cents; Yale Review, 
75 cents; The Imprint, ls. net; Poetry and Drama, 2s. 6d. 
net; The Journal of the Imperial Arts League, 64. 

Reviews Macazines For Juty.—The Fortnightly Review, 
23. 6d.; L’Action Nationale, 2fr. 50c.; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6¢d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The British 
Review, 1s. net; The Arena, 6d. net; Orpheus, 1s. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOCUE. 


New Edition 1913, 48 pases, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books for the travel-centres of the World, with indexes of 
the chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from 


EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


EXEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorkKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
S1Lver, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, Lace, Furs, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
— in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE CASE AGAINST HOME RULE, 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 3d. net; 4d. post free. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— | 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc, 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry iv. the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


{ts 


to give a connected 
account of present-day 


=) 


{ 
il 


Electrons and Their Work. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 

Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 

Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Ki 

The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 

The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 

The Nature of: Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 

The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron 

The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
‘*CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, 


“‘Dezar Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding ma 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price Pt 
now ready. 


G It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become 


GH possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD:E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. PRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the, principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN : Georg Stilke,72& 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN :-Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA : 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. IISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse. Festersen & 


C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, Library. 
GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. LAUSANNE: 
Th. Roussy, Rue du . LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, 
Library. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ 
BAD : C. B. Faist, Library VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 
Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Dividend No. 3. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 20 per 
cent. (4s. per share) has been declared, ey to all Shareholders regist: on the 
ge Jane, 1913, and to Holders of CO N No. 3 attached to Share Warrants to 

er. 

The Transfer Books of the Company wili be closed from the 1st to the 7th JULY, 
sVIDEND WARRANTS 

DIVIDI will be dispatched early in August, 1913, to 
African registered shareholders from the Heal 
registered shareholders from the London Transfer Office, No. 5 London Wall 
Buildings, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Further intimation will be given by advertisement to holders of Share Warrants 
to Bearer as to the date on which their Coupons may be ted for payment. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Transfer 
Office to shareholifers re-ident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction 
of the English Income Tax. 

COUPUNS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Transfer 
Office to shareholders resident in France, and COUPONS paid by the Crédit 
Mobilier Frangais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction of 1s. 2d. in the £ on 
account of French Income Tax and the French Transfer Duty. 


By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
. : Secretary to the London Committee. 
s London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
26th June, 1913. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Declaration of Dividend No. 20. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


An INTERIM DIVIDEND of 110 per cent. (ss. 6d. per 5s. share) has been 
declared by the Board for the half-year ending 30th of JUNK, 1913. 

This DIVIDEND will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books 
of the Company at the close of business on 30th of JUNE, 1913, and to Holders 
of COUPON No. 20 attached to Share Warrants.to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the rst to the 7th of JULY, 19rp 
both days inclusive. 


The DIVIDEND will be payable to South African registered shareholders . 


from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European shareholders from the 
London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, London Wal!, E.C., on or about the 
12th of AUGUST, 1913. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the DIVIDEND on presentation of COUPON No. 20 
at the London Office of the Company, or at the Crédit Mobilier Francais, 30 and 
32 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, ene. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination and will be 
payable at any time on or after the r2th of AUGUST, 1913. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS re by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to a deduction of 
English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
shareholders resident in France, and COUPONS paid by the Crédit Mobilier 
Frangais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of French Transfer 
Duty and French Income Tax. 

COUPONS presented at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels, must 
be accompani by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations on forms obtainable 
from the Company’s London Ofiice, ‘or from the Bang ionale de Bruxelles, 
declaring the full name and residence of the owner of the Share Warrants from 
which such COUPONS have been detached. 

By Order of the Board. 
London Office, A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


No. 1 London Wa!) Buildings, E.C., 26th June, 1913. 


LIPTON, LIMITED. 


RECORD TURNOVER. 


Tur Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of Lipton, Limited, was held 
on Monday, Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Walter Weir) having read the notice, 7 

The Chairman said: On the occasion of our Jast annual meeting I 
expressed the pleasure it gave me to be ab.e to present to you @ 
report and balance sheet which showed an improvement on the previous 
year, and I also expressed the opinion that when we met again this 
year I ehould be able to come to you with a still better account 
of our stewardship. I think you will agree, after having perused the 
report and balance eheet in your hands, that that opinion been 
justified. The volume of business done for the year ending March 15 
is, I am glad to say, the largest in the history of the Company, 
to give you some idea of the vastness I may say that our turnover 
is neariy two and a half millions more than it wae six years ago. 
Our Gating profits for the year amount to £311,293 17s. 6d., as againet 
£502,901 19s. $d. for the previows year, an improvement of £ 17s. 9d. 
This is after providing for a much more liberal expenditure on 
advertising than for the previous year. I would like to point out here 
that for the past two years we have written off for depreciation nearly 
£100,000. In addition to these amounts there ere other expenses over 
which we have no control, and which are increasing year by year, a6, 
for instance, outlays under the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability Acts and also the National Ineurance Act—the operations of 
the latter alone increase our expenses something like £5000 a year. 
Notwithetanding that we have provided for all these charges, we are 
able to show you a net profit of £162,544, being an improvement on the 
previous year of £10,600, which, after providing for interest on Deben- 
tures, dividend on Preference shares, and paying 6 per cent. on Ordinary 
shares, enables us to increase our carry-forward by over £17,000, making 
the total amount carried forward to next year £31,7 . Ed. hie, 
had we not adopted the conservative basis I have mentioned, weuld have 
permitted ue to pay an increased dividend for the year. I have, however, 
every reason to believe that the trade for the current year will be quite 
equal to that of the past, and that when we meet again next year 
you and I, ag fedow-shareholders of thie Company, will participate 
to a greater extent in its prosperity. Our cetatee in Ceylon have oo 
maintained in thorough cultivation and continue to yield satisfactory 
results. The areas under rubber were affected temporarily by drought 
in the firet half of 1912, with the result that the yield of rubber Fell 
short of the estimate. Our most recent reports, however, state vhet 
the trees are showing excellent growth. This year, so far, the weather 
has been more favourable, and, with a continuance of normal weather, 
we hope for a yield of dry rubber of 60,000 1 The area wholly or 
partly planted with rubber extends to 936 acres, occupying practically 
all the ground which is not devoted wholly to tea. Our trade in other 
parts of the East, I am gad to eay, is quite satisfactory, and is being 
well maintained. The extremely high prices that have existed in the 
bacon market have curtailed the volume of business in that department, 
but I am hopeful that we shall see improved conditions during the 
eurrent year. With respect to our cocoa, chocolate, and confectionery 
departments, it is satisfactory to be able to report that our trade 
being fully maintained, and with the constantly increasing consump- 
tion of cocoa and chocolate we anticipate increased profits for thie 
branch of our business. Our jam and preserve factory, owing to the 
high price of sugar, hae not done so well as in previous years, but we 
anticipate a considerably larger profit for the current year, as, owing 
to the present comparatively low price of eugar, we have n able 
to make our purchases and contracts on much more advantageous terms. 
This applies to our other departments in which we use suger, ; 
course, as we are large retailers of this commodity in our ehops, we 
should benefit all round by the improved conditions of the sugar market, 
To come to the tea department, it is a matter of catisfaction that the 
demand for Lipton’s tea is still on the increase, but we are at some 
dieadvantage through the high prices prevailing in the market, which 
make it necessary for ue to do a greater amount of business in order 
to maintain our net profit. This, however, we have accomplished, 
and the condition of affaiys, as far as prices are concerned, may be 
expected to right itself in time. I now beg to move the adoption 
of the report and balance sheet, and that a further dividend on the 
Ordinary ehares be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for 
the last half-year, and that the balance of £31,702 &. 6d. be carried 
forward to next account. 

Mr. Thomes R. Smith seconded the resolution, which was carried with 
one diesentient. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


PRODUCTION AND DIVIDEND. 


Tue Seventh Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, Limited, was held on June 24, Mr. George B. Dodwell 
{Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Copeland) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditor. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—As the report and accounts 
for 1912 have been ip your hands for the usual period, I propose, with 
your permission, to take them as read. There are, however, one or two 
points upon which I should lke to remark. You will see that we spent 
upon the estates on capital account during the year under review the 
eum of £124,972 5s. 1d. If you turn up the balance-sheet for 1911 you 
will see that the amount expended in that year was £208,286 lle. 7d., 
and a comparison of the figures, of course, shows a very heavy reduc- 
tion. This year will, we think, show a further large reduction, 
end next year we expect that the sum cherged to development 
will be quite a emall one. It must always be remembered that we still 
have large areas which, although under rubber, are not yet in tapping, 
and are therefore at present a charge upon your Company’s resources, 
and we believe that the amount shown by the present balancesheet 
under thie heading may be described es moderate. You will have 
obeerved that our output for the year under review considerably exceeded 
our forecast, and that it totalled the somewhet imposing amount of 
2,219,990 lb., as ageinet an output of 1,086,000 lb. for 1911. We obtained 
for it a sum of £504,357 17s., which works out at -4s. 6jd. per lb. 
The labour position continues to receive the close attention of the local 
manggement, and on this vital question I am giad to be able to repeat 
what I said to you on the last occasion upon which it wae my privilege 
to address you and to inform you that we have no cause for anxiety 
on this score. The constant training of fresh tappers to deal with new 
areas as they come into bearing is an arduous task, and it ie one the 
importance of which is fully realised by your planting staff in Malacca, 
and your general maneger, who has just returned to the East after 
nearly a year’s absence in England, writes us that “there is no doubt 
that our eystem of tapping hes proved a huge success.” In this con- 
nection I may state that since we last met we have had to record with 
regret the death of Mr. Cham Koon Cheng, our former planting advieer 
in Malacca, to whom we were indebted for some very valu- 
able advice upon this extremely important detail of manage- 
ment. Speaking generally, the health conditions om your planta- 
tions were during the year 1912, and remain, excellent, both as regards 
Europeans and Aciatics. Of the many properties which the Company 
owns, only one, and that one of the smaller ones, is causing us anxiety, 
as we are told that there has been a good deal of fever there. The 
General Manager informe us that he is at present, in concert with our 
medical etaff, making every effort to bring this particular property 
into a healthy condition. The question of hospital accommodation has 
been receiving the attention of the whole of the planting community 
in Malacca, and a system hae been devised whereby the Government 
there is to provide hospital accommodation for coolies, the estates con- 
tributing according to e fixed rate, Thie arrangement is common to the 
whole of the settlement of Malacca, and it is expected that it will prove a 
success. I really do not know that anything more remains to be eaid 
upon the year with which the report and accounts deal. It has been 
marked by orderly progress and development, and is one, I think, upon 
which we may unreservedly congratulate ourselves. I think I should 
eleo say that it is a year upon which the seventy Europeans who are 
now on the Compeny’s staff in the East may congratulate themselves, 
and I am sure that I carry you all with me when I say that we 
appreciate both the zeal and the interest of which the excellent results 
for the year 1912 are the evidence. The year under review completes 
@ period of seven years’ service by your board, and before I turn to the 
future I should like to eay a word as to the progress which your 
undertaking has mede during that time. I wich, at this period of 
baffling uncertainty, as to not only the immediate, but also the more 
remote, prospecte of our industry, that every one of our shareholders 
might have the opportunity of studying the original prospectue of 
your company, a copy of which our Secretary will be pleased to send 
to any shareholder making application. That prospectus consisted very 
largely of an exceedingly unfavourable and adverse report by an expert 
of that time, who predicted that we could never expect to get from 
our laterite hills good outputs or anything like the resulte obtained 
from trees growing upon rich flat country. Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
after it had become clear to us that the opinion of the expert in 
question was erroneous, we hed only one anxiety left, and that was the 
price of rubber, and for the last five years we have continuously 
laboured to protect your interests againet a gradual fall. Our achieve- 
ment in this respect, so far as it relates to the finances of the Company, 
is unquestionably without parallel. Your original capital was £300,000, 
which up to today has been increased by £55,964 only, and your 
debenture liability is £310,360, and, as againet such debenture liability 
and such relatively smail increase of capital, a sum of no less than 
£875,000 has gone or is going into your undertaking, with the result 
that your present output of rubber is approximately double that of the 
second largest producing company in the world. It ie only necessary to 

through the original prospectus for one to realise the nature 
of the work that has been accomplished, and it is evident that if the 
present price of rubber were 4s., instead of 3s., we should receive at 
your hande today a hearty recognition of a veritable triumph of 
adminictation and management. Turning now to the present and the 
future, I think that the only thing which need cause ue either perplexity 
or misgiving i¢ something which is not personal, if I may 6o phrase it, 
to the Company, in thet it has nothing to do with the Company’e 
organisation or estates, and that ie the price of our commodity. You 
will remember that after we declared an interim dividend last March 
there occurred a sudd an unf m, and an almost dramatic drop 
in the price of the raw material of about ls. per lb. in the short 
espace of two months, and it will, I imagine, be apparent to everyone 
that such a collapse must affect the dividend position. We obtained, ae 
you have been advised, an Output of no less than 255,700 lb. from the 
estates for the month of May, this being the highest to date, and we 
think we may safely assume that we harvest im the neighbour- 


hood of 1,400,000 lb. for the first six months of the year. But, with t>- 
Prices now ruling, the board consider that they must postpone until 
later in the year the consideration of the declaration of a further 
interim dividend on account of the current year. By the autumn our 
output shoud have largely increased, and we ehal] then reconsider the 


matter im the light of the then state of the market for the raw material. 
It is, of course, one of our very etrong points that we offset any reason- 
able fall in price by an increase in production, but a drop of le. per Ib. 
in so short a space of time ie one of those things which even our 
producing strength refuses automatically to adjust, and which must, 
therefore, with a view to the future, be met by @ conservative policy for 
the time being in the matter of dividends. As I have already remarked, 
for the first six months of the present year we harvest approximately 
1,400,000 lb., or nearly half our estimate for the whole year, and it 
therefore becomes apparent that our forecast ie likely to be materially 
exceeded, because it was made upon the assumption that the first half 
of the year would show a considerably emaller total than the latter half. 
I think therefore, that although we elect to adopt a policy of caution 
for the present, we are entited to look very hopefully to the future, 
mae As to the I may perhaps eay that 
or year we think we may reasonably ex rease 
output by 1,000,000 Ib. 
ow, gentlemen, I have a word to say as to finance. We require @ 
comparatively small further amount of capital to enable us to bring 
the whole of our planted areas into bearing, and we have also to under- 
take @ certain amount of planting. We are not eager to plant up 
further areas on any large ecale yet, and we think that the present 
position of the rubber industry suggests a large amount of circumspec- 
tion in this respect; but, as you are aware, the terms of a good many 
of the Malacca land grante are that land shall be planted up within 
@ certain time. We are approaching the Local Government with a view 
to making the planting of fresh areas ae gradual as possible, and we 
are hopeful that your general manager will be able to effect some 
reasonable arrangement. But extensions muet be made, and we have 
recently instructed your general manager to commence planting on 
certain areas at present uncultivated, which he reports ag very suitable 
for that purpose. Now, both development of planted areas and plenting 
up of uncultivated areas require capital, and we have issued 25,000 of 
our unissued Ordinary shares of £9. This was, at the time we issued 
them, considerably above the market price, and as a consideration we 
have granted an option over @ similar number of shares for one year 
at £10. This is obviously very much better business for the company 
than invitfng public subscription at a price lees than the ruling market 
price for the time being, and we were very glad to be able to deal 
with the question in thie manner. We think that the amount, £225,000, 
which we have thus secured, and which involves only a comparatively 
small increase of issued capital, should just about serve to bring the 
whole of your planted areas into bearing, and give ue a start with our 
fresh planting. My attention has been called to some criticism of this 
new issue, in which it has been euggested that instead of rising fresh 
capital we should finance non-productive areas entirely out of revenue. 
Well, gentlemen, that is a very unusual policy; but, of course, if we 
thought that the general body of shareholders deeired ite adoption we 
should adopt it; but I think there are factors apart from general prin- 
ciples which euggeet that there is me necessity for us to 
starve our present shareholders for the benefit of their successors. 
You have a very largely increased output assured, as certainly 
ag anything in this world can be, and you are putting for the 
year under review £30,451 4s. 2d. to reserve, a the shape of the deben- 
ture sinking fund, and we shall place a similar proportion of our profite 
to reserve this year. It ie impossible to say exactly what that amount 
will be, but if it equals the amount we are dealing with for 1912, we 
shall have a reserve of over £60,000 by the end of the present year. 
On a review, therefore, of the situation as @ whole, I cannot see that 
Spartan methods are either necessary or desirable. There is only one 
other point upon which I have to crave your indulgence for a.few 
moments, but its importance is to my mind @o great that you will, 
I believe, forgive me for further shortly trespassing on your time. 
When I last addressed you I animadverted at some length on what 


,@ppeared to me and to my codirectors the extremely 


nature of our present method of dieposing of our produce. 
gentlemen, nothing has occurred which would make me wish to take back 
anything I then said to you. Weight for weight, tne premium on hard fine 
ra was then 25 per cent.; it has since increased to something like 
% per cent., and we say today, just as emphatically as we said then, 
that the machinery of periodical auctions without reserve, where you 
have a limited number of buyers, is all in favour of the buyer, a6 
againet the seller. Thies question is one which is receiving the most 
anxious and constant attention of your board, who would be prepared 
to co-operate with any other producing panies in giving @ fair trial 
to any echeme which offers a reasonable prospect of providing methods 
of sale more suitable to the present state of the induetry. We have 
no desire whatever to make any attempt artificially to infle 4 ices ; 
what we want is some ¢ystem which shall give free play to the law of 
eupply and demand, and we submit with eome confidence that a system 
of periodical auctione held without reserve does not, where you have a 
limited number of buyers, afford euch free play. I believe that your 
company wes never in so sound a condition internally as noe The 
only fiy in the amber is, of course, the price of rubber. If the fall 
had been gradual, as everyone anticipated, we ehould have beem able 
to deal with it, but coming 6o euddenly ae it did, it has disturbed us 
for the moment. But if the raw material remains around about its 
present level for the rest of the year, our great producing capacity 
should show you good results, while if the collapse of the spring should 
be adjusted by some recovery in the autumna—and who oan predicate 
with any confidence that it will not be?—the year 1913 will prove, I 
believe, taken all round, the most eatisfactory year we have yet had 
to chronicle in the history of your undertaking. I formelly move that 
the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. J. A. H. Jackson seconded the motion, which wee carried 
unanimously. 

Other formal business having been done, the Chairman thanked the 
ehareholders for attending the meeting, and expressed the hope that at 
their next gathering the directors would have something better to present. 

Mr. Beeston moved a hearty vote of thanke to the Chairman. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Abbott and carried, and, the Chairman 
having briefly acknowledged the compliment, the meeting terminated. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
THE FUTURE OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, 
By Dr. Schidrowitz. 
THE MALACCA MEETING. 
MAPALAGAMA. 
THE F.M.S. AND THE 1914 EXHIBITION, 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6: 
Abroad, 8/8. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT . By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


Illustrated, 15s. net. 


“To those who have never read Bright's Speeches these passages will come as a revelation , , . the book will 
certainly not fail to be found one of absorbing interest."’"—The Times. 
‘Must henceforth be the accepted Life.’’"—The Spectator. ‘‘ This final and authoritative biography.'’'—The Atheneum. 


‘* Could not be set forth with more judgment, knowledge, and fairness."'"—The Daily Mail. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT says: 


“PROBLEMS OF POWER By W. M. Fullerton 


‘is of interest to every educated and thoughtful man in any country who is concerned with the great problems of the future 
. his really noteworthy study of International European —_ . . . he has studied the problems of power 
which he writes with peculiar facilities to understand them. . . Mr. Fullerton at the outset shows his keen appreciation of 
the new forces at work in international politics.'’ 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION (2s. 6d. net.) By E. G. A. Holmes 


Author of ‘‘ What Is and What Might Be”’ (2s. 6d. net.). 
‘* Mr. Holmes discourses on the shortcomings of the educational system, with which he has had much to do. For fifteen 
years past there has been growing upon him a line of thought to which he gives pathetic utterance in ‘* The Tragedy of 


Education.’’—Secondary Education. 


BIANCA CAPPELLO (Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net.) By M. G. Steegmann 


“Told with vividness.''—The Times. “An interesting narrative.’'—Pall Mall Gasette. 
‘* The life of a singularly interesting figure.''—Observer. 


A BUSY TIME IN MEXICO, (Crofusety titus. 8s. 64. net.) By H. B.C, Pollard 


“* Mr. Pollard’s revolutionary experiences make splendid reading. . . . The whole book, which we have no hesitation in 
warmly commending to all in search of something both exciting os interesting.’ '—-The Globe. 


OTHER DAYS. By A. G. Bradley 


Being Recollections of Rural England and Old Virginia. 8s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Bradley writes so well that we are always happy to read whatever subject he is discussing." —The Times. 


THE BOOK ON ‘‘ROYAL SPADES." 


AUCTION OF TO-DAY. (Cloth, 4s, 64. net.) By Milton C. Work 


Chairman of the New York Whist Club, and Inventor of the ‘‘ New Court ‘’ Declaration—First Hand—Secon 
Third Hand—Fourth Hand—Doubling—Leading—Play—Laws of Auction Bridge. 
** Worthy of some consideration by all Bridge Players.''"—SLAMBo in The Westminster Gazette. 


WHAT THE CHINESE READ. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM THE LODGE OF LEISURES. 


By George Soulie, of the French Consular Service in Ching. 3s. 6d. net. 
** We don't wonder the Chinese neglect their classics to read stories so delightful as these.’’"—The Evening Standard. 


** Realistic pictures of daily life and character... that take one’s breath away. Mr. Soulié has provided us with a 
genuine literary novelty.'""—The Aberdeen Free Press. 
THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE. _ 10/6 nee. Lord Milner 
SIR WM. BUTLER. _ New and Cheaper Edition, 6/- net. An Autobiography 
THE LOIRE. _ mlusstrated in Colour by A. L. Cottiys, 7/6 net. Douglas Goldring 
THE MOSELLE. mstrated in Colour by Lioxet Eowarps, 7/6 net. Charles Tower 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
a Cloth 2/6 net ; Lambskin, 3/6 net. Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


NEW NOVELS DEMAND 


‘*The Author of ‘Quéed’ makes -another success.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 
** It is a finely conceived, full, human book.”’—The Manchester Guardian. 
** As delightful, as patient, as human as ‘Queed.’”—The Observer. 


VV’S EYES By the Author of “QUEED.” 


ISLE OF THORNS Sheila Kaye-Smith 


HEART OF THE HILLS John Fox, Jr. 
HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON M. E. F. Irwin 
THE BROKEN BELL Marie Van Vorst 
THE LAURENSONS | R. K. Weekes 
PITY THE POOR BLIND By the Author of ‘‘ The Corner of Harley Street” 
LONDON 
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